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AUCTIONS 

NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners). 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Picture Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 
1793). Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty. Tel.: 
MAYfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 


& F. C. BONHAM & SONS, LTD. (established 

* 1793) hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 
and Thursday at 11 o’clock of Antique and Modern 
Household Furniture, Silver Plate, Porcelain, 
China, Objets d’Art, Carpets and miscellanea at 
their spacious Galleries at Knightsbridge Halls, 
213-217 and 223-229, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Tel: 
KEN, 2902, 4887, 4888. 


PERSONAL 
HASTLETON HOUSE, Oxon. 4 miles from 
Moreton-in-Marsh, 5 miles from Chipping 
Norton. Open every day except Tuesday, 10 to 1, 
2 to 6. Sunday 2 to 4. Admission 2/- 
LDERLY lady and gentleman would like to 
share with similar couple expenses and staff 
of charming country house north Herefordshire; 
mountain scenery. Highest references exchanged. 
Write Box 861. 
ENTLEMAN going abroad wishes to dispose 
of his new 4-berth Trailer Caravan, now sited 
on the East Coast. Lettings arranged for this 
summer show net return of £100. Caravan 14 ft. 
by 6 ft. 6 in. overall, internal wood panelling, 
cabinet-made fitments, electric light, full safety 
device towing gear. £580 or near offer.—HOOPER, 
1, Crosby Road, West Bridgford, Notts. Tel. 84290 
Nottingham. 


OLIDAYS. If you want a good holiday at an 
attractive place ‘‘off the beaten track”’ either 
independently or with a party of professional 
people—Britain or Abroad—please contact ERNA 
LOW. 9, Reece Mews, S.W.7. KEN. 0911. 
ADY with Catholic chapel will take couple as 
paying Guests (Cornwall) for three months in 
August; live with family; girl 8-10 not objected 
to.—MRS. MAY NE, Viewhiddle House, St. Austell. 


OULD any nice family like to exchange house 
or flat near sea for 2 or 3 weeks from August 
21 for large mansion flat in Chelsea, London. 
Sleeps 4 or 5 (3 bedrooms). London family are 
parents, boy 16, girl 6 (and maid if possible). 
Daily woman London if required. References 
exchanged. —Please write Box 855. 
OUNG Officer’s Widow with daughter aged six 
offers to share pleasant small house in famous 
Herts village (Puckeridge Hunt) with young 
couple or widow; child similar age welcome 
Direct trains to Liverpool Street, 30 miles.—Box 
873. 























MISCELLANEOUS 

\ LIVING PORTRAIT in Oils, Pastel or Minia- 

ture from that very precious photograph. 
Call, or send snapshot, for preliminary reproduc- 
tion, quite without obligation GODFREY HAY- 
MAN, 7, Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 

.NCESTORS traced. Specialised 

LAMBERT & RAGGETT, 48, 
Avenue, Watford 
Biccs OF MAIDENHEAD wish to purchase fine 

Antique Silver, Furniture and Jewellery.— 
Please write, or telephone Maidenhead 963. ne 

OOKS. Advice given on the disposal of libraries 

or small collections. Valuations for probate 
and insurance.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to 
H.M. the King, 187, Piccadilly, London, W.1 

LEAN HOMES SERVICE. Your home or > baal - 

ness premises spring-cleaned by male oper- 
ators of guaranteed integrity. Town and country 
work executed. All estimates free.—6, Beau- 
champ Place, S.W.3. Tel.: KENsington 5408/6255, 

REOSOTE, 40 gallons 70/- delivered in free 

drum. Refined Tar (needs heating), 75/-. 
Barn Tar (can be painted on cold), 80/--—-FRANK 
COOPERS, Canterbury. 


Indexes.- 
Woodhurst 





EUGENE DESCOURTE, Haute Couture, 99, 

Mount Street, W.1. GROsvenor 1220. Models 
direct from Paris. Orders taken promptly 
executed. 


IELD SPORTS.” The sporting publication 

that is different. Over 30 unusual angle 
articles by well-known writers on hunting, shoot- 
ing, fishing, beagling, otter hunting, bird life and 
natural history, etc. Illustrated. Volume IX 
available from station bookstalls, through news- 
agents, or 1/6, post free, from WATMOUGHS 
LIMITED, 5, Idle, Bradford. 


TELD RHOADES, COUTURE. Distinguished 


Clothes for every occasion, to measure, from 
an exclusive collection of outstanding designs and 
materials. Your own materials styled and made 


up also with infinite care and fine workmanship. 


77, South Audley Street, Mayfair. Tel.: REGent 
6178. 
ANDBAG REPAIRS of all kinds. Relines, 
remodelling. Post or call for estimate. 
REMODEL HANDBAG CO., Corner Beauchamp 


Place, 183a, Brompton Road, S.W.3. Near Harrods. 
ENEALOGIST and Record Searcher under- 
takes genealogical research. Next of kin 


proved. Armorial bearings verified and applied 
for.—A. W. D. MITTON, 239, Earl’s Court Road, 
London, S.W.5. FRObisher 3139. 
ASTEROL HIGH-GRADE MOTOR OIL used 
by thousands of satisfied motorists. Gives 
smoother running and more petrol miles. State 
condition of engine when ordering. 5-gall. drum 
28/6 carr. paid.—CHAPMAN & CO., Stamford, 
Lincs. 
“M< GARDEN,” the intimate magazine for all 
intelligent gardeners, is unique. Month by 
month it comes with a friendly message common 
to all who love flowers and gardens. Beautifully 
illustrated in colour and half-tone. It is now 
possible to accept a limited number of new sub- 
scriptions (18/- a year, post free).—‘MY GARDEN” 
(C.L.), 34, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2. 
ESNEATH FOR CHILDREN. Ask by name for 
these very charming Dressing Gowns, Sleep- 
ing Bags, Pram and Cot Covers, etc., from good 
Baby-shops and Juvenile Departments throughout 
the country. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (minumum 3 lines). Box Fee 1/6 


= =e MISCELLANEOUS | 
IREPLACE ECONOMY. Why not recondition 
yours but without spoiling it?—CHARLES 


BARKER, Tiddington, Stratford-on-Avon. 
RIDE & CLARKE, LTD. Special offer ex- 
Government Binoculars, all prices from 30/-, 
all types from 2% x 50 to 7 x 50.—Write for full 
lists, PRIDE & CLARKE, LTD., 237, Brixton Hill, 
S.W.2, TULse Hill 3664. 


HE BRITISH FORESTRY ADVISORY CO. 

A. E. Aitkins, B.Sc.(For.), Tilhill Nurseries, 
Tilford, Farnham, Surrey. Woodland Working 
Plans for modifications for areas under the 
Preservation Act, Valutation and Sale of Timber 
and other forest produce. Planting contracts. 
Tree surgery. Forest and ornamental trees. 
Shrubs. Plans for the beautification of street 
and town planning. Complete management of 
estate woodlands at moderate charges. Group 
management of small woodland estates a 
speciality. 














YOUNG’ Ss POTTED SHRIMPS. Supplies of this 
sea fresh delicacy, not tinned and containing 
no preservatives, can now be posted direct from 
our Fisheries to any part of the country at 7 
and 12/6 (double size) post paid.—Orders to Head 
Office, 1, Beauchamp Place, Brompton Road, 
London, S.W.3. 


£15 -£35 IS THE PRICE we pay for Cultured 
Pearl Necklaces; £25-£1,000 for Diamond 
Rings, Brooches, Bracelets, Earrings, etc. Valua- 
tion by qualified expert. Register your parcels 
(cash or offer per return) or call at M. HAYES 
AND SONS, LTD., 106, Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C.1. HOLborn 8177. 


WANTED ; 

OOKS IN HOME COUNTIES. JOHN L. HUNT, 

recognised book expert of over twenty years’ 

experience, will call by car and collect and pay 

highest cash prices for books (including novels).— 

Write: 1, Croydon Road, Caterham, Surrey, or 
*Phone 3387. 


EXCEPTIONAL pr prices paid for diamond, - gem- 
set and gold jewellery, modern or old; real and 
cultured pearls; cameos, gold cigarette cases, 
etc., modern and antique silver.—Offers with 
cash by return, H. MILLER (LLANDRINDOD), 
LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 29, South Street, Worthing. 
(Bankers Nat. Prov.) 


ANTED, Allen Motor Scythe, 
state condition.—Box 863. 


ANTED, Gent’s Silk Hunting Hat, 
—Box 867. 





any model; 


size 674. 





FOR SALE 
1 -BORE D.B. Gun, Cogswell 
ejector, excellent condition, 
cleaners, 50 cartridges, £45.—Box 858. 
ROADWOOD Grand Piano, mahogany case, in 
excellent condition. Best offer over £150 
accepted.—Box 919. 4 
For Sale, 1947 (April) Morris 10-h.p. sliding head 
Saloon, mileage 5,000, black/brown, £835. 
Hillman 1947 (April) Minx drophead, blue, mileage 
4,000, with twin horns and spotlights, £875.- 
BALMFORTH, 113, Park Street, London, W.1. 


Four Georgian carved wood Doors, 7 ft. x 3 ft. 


& Harrison, 
gun case, 


1 in., complete with carved architraves and 
carved overmantels. Three Georgian carved wood 
Mantelpieces. Can be seen Watlington. Oxford- 
shire.—Box 866. 

ADY’S Kilt, man-tailored, Menzies tartan, 

h. 40, w. 27; also tie, scarf to match; lot 12 gns., 


no coupons.—Box 864. 

O COUPONS. 5', yds. dark red Corduroy, 

8 gens. Pair finest Linen Sheets, 126 in. by 
96 in., 15 gns.—Box 865. 

KYE Tweed for sale.—Particulars and price 

from MISS C. MACDONALD, 12, Portnalong, 
Portree, Skye. 

ARPAULINS, new super 

canvas, size 12 ft. x 9 ft., 
£6/10/-; 18 ft. x 12 ft., £7/16/-. 
ropes. Carriage paid. State 
ing.—HYCOVERS, LTD.. 
Road, London, N.7. 

HUMBPIECE 


quality green duck 
£3/18/-; 15 ft. x 12 ft., 
Brass eyeletted with 

purpose when order 
Dept. 3, 14, Brewery 


Sticks, blackthorn.—Apply: 


T. HYDE, Milton, East Knoyle, Wilts. 
1 YARDS soft green Italian Silk Damask, 
exquisite quality, new, £65. 21': yards 


Cretonne, 54 in. wide, finest quality, cream ground, 
mushroom scroll and lovely soft flower bouquet 
pattern, £43, No counons.—Box 914. 
GARDENING 

CLIFFORD ROTARY CULTIVATOR saves 

labour in the kitchen garden. £131 carriage 
paid. 4-stroke engine. Good delivery.—Head 
Offices: C. WALFORD & CO., Abbey House, Baker 
Street, N.W.1. WELbeck 2511. 

LL can grow still more Food in STRAWSON 

GARDEN FRAMES. 1d. stamp for List C.L.48. 
Also STRAWSON GLASSHOUSES against 
W.A.E.C. permits.—G. F. STRAWSON & SON, 
Horley, Surrey. 
"TOP-QUALITY BULBS ARE SCARCE. We hold 

limited stocks of choice varieties for Xmas 
flowering and onwards. Your early inquiry is 
solicited for our new bulb list. Newey Classic 
Timber Greenhouses without permit. Acclaimed 
at the Bath and West Show and built by experts 
for experts. Electric or boiler heating available. 
Send for list.—N.H.P. LTD., 4, Vincent Nurseries, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


EDUCATIONAL 








ADET SCHOOL SHIP, H.M.S. CONWAY. 
Training afioat. Recognised by the Ministry 
of Education as a Public School. Nominations 


are made to the Royal Navy, Royal Air Force and 
the principal Shipping Companies. Cadets on 
entry are enrolled Cadets R.N.R. The Conway 
Course is primarily designed to fit boys for 
ultimate command in the Merchant Navy. Age 
of admission: Between 13". and 164 years. Fees: 
£200 p.a. (including cost of uniform). Prospectus, 
giving complete details of training, etc., can be 
obtained from the Captain, H.M.S. Conway, Off 
Bangor, Menai Straits. Offices: Blenheim Road, 
Wallasey,Cheshire. Secretary: ALFRED WATSON. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 


BINGER HALL, near Dorking. Guests wel- 
comed in large country house. Short or long 


periods. Write for brochure or telephone Abinger 

429. 

“A RGYLLSHIRE. ARGYLL ARMS HOTEL, 
INVERARAY. Fully licensed. Big log fires 


and good food. Own farm. Resident piper. Riding 
and driving in beautiful country. Deer-stalking, 
salmon and sea trout fishing, tennis and bowling. 
Through train from London to Dalmally or 
Arrochar or MacBrayne’s bus from Glasgow. 
Well-stocked bar. Under personal supervision of 
Proprietor: J.R. CARMICHAEL. Phone: Office 13, 
Visitors 45. 
LOOMFIELD GUEST HOUSE, Fenny Bridges, 
mar Honiton, Devon. One mile Sidmouth 
Junction. Two miles fishing in Otter adjoining. 
UDLEIGH SALTERTON. OTTERBOURNE 
HOTEL, “that small but well-known and 
well-regulated establishment where, strange as it 
may seem, the old standards of courtesy and 
service still survive.’’ A.A. and R.A.C. Phone 2, 
‘Resident Proprietors: MR. and MRS. C. 
BROUGHTON HOGG. 
PURGH ISLAND HOTEL. For a week-end, 
a week or a month! Fine cuisine and wines, 
in surroundings of luxury and natural beauty. 
Terms from £2 per day inclusive. Guests can be 
met at Plymouth North Road Station.—Apply: 
THE MANAGER, Burgh Island, Bigbury-on-Sea, 
S. Devon. Grams or phone: Bigbury-on-Sea 272. 
ELIGHTFUL Country House Hotel, situated in 
the heart of the New Forest, in 6 acres of 
lovely gardens and woodland. Children are 
especially catered for. Terms moderate.— 
FOREST LODGE, Lyndhurst, Hants. Tel. 365. 
D®= BY CANDLELIGHT, and when the wicks 
are snuffed, repair to a modernly equipped 
bedroom and then . . . Good Night. 

THE SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL, 
MIDHURST SUSSEX. 
A Dormy House to the Sussex Coast. 

‘ LLENSIDE GUEST HOUSE, ‘Ireby, Cumberland, 

Country House taking paying guests August 
and September (fishing) situated amidst the Lake 
District Hills, in the John Peel Country. Brochure 
upon inquiry. 

VERYTHING for a happy holiday at the BATH 

HOTEL, LYNMOUTH, DEVON. Good food. 
Comfort. Bright rooms, h. and c., cinema, 
dancing, fully licensed, R.A.C., A.A., on sea.— 
Write/phone Lynton 2238. Resident Proprietors. 

ORTFIELD HOTEL, SIDMOUTH, S. DEVON. 

A.A.****, R.A.C. Perfection in comfort and 
renowned cuisine. Excellent wines. In own 
charming grounds, superbly situated. Over- 
looking the sea. Tel. 903/4. 


LENMORISTON HOTEL, GLENMORISTON, 

INVERNESS-SHIRE. Tel.: Glenmoriston 6. 
Situated amidst lovely surroundings on the Loch 
Ness Highway, and at the head of Glen Moriston. 
Offers ideal facilities for a restful holiday. Com- 
fortable beds, first-class food and cooking. 
Private sitting-rooms available. Sporting facili- 
ties for stalking, salmon and trout fishing. 
Nearest railway stations: Inverness, 27 miles: 
Spean Bridge, 29 miles. Booking now open for the 
season. Terms on application. 


RAND HOTEL, FELIXSTOWE, right on the 
sea front, can offer the discriminating visitor 
those amenities and attention to personal com- 
fort which go to make an enjoyable holiday. 
Excellent food, fully licensed restaurant, sun and 
balcony lounges, cocktail bar, comfortable bed- 
rooms.—Terms on application to the Proprietors 
MR. and MRS. W. YETTON WARD. 
IGHBURY HOTEL, NEWQUAY. ’Phone 312). 
Quietly situated, yet central. Excellent 
cuisine and warmth. Special winter terms frem 
5 ens. per week. Licensed.—Write for tariff. 
DEAL Country House holiday on the edge of 
Dartmoor. Every comfort in unspoilt country- 
side.—Avplyv for free brochure from GIDLEIGH 
PARK HOTEL. nr. Chagford, S. Devon. 


ACHRIE HOTEL, ISLAY. H. and ec. in all 

bedrooms. Home farm. Excellent cuisine. 
Fully licensed, with well-stocked cellar. 18-hole 
golf course. Surf bathing and miles of sand beach. 
—Apply: Resident Proprietor. Phone: Port Ellen 
10. 





AIDENHEAD. ELBURY RESIDENTIAL 
HOTEL, Ray Park Avenue (near bridge and 
bus route). A.A. 4to5ens. Phone 1552. 


ORTH WALES. Three good licensed Hotels. 

Ideal centre for walking, touring, climbing, 
fishing, etc. Good food, home farms. All fitted 
h. and c. and spring mattresses. GOLDEN LION 
ROYAL HOTEL, situated in Dolgelley. BONTDDU 
HALL HOTEL, 5 miles away in a position 
“unequalled in all Europe,’’ Ruskin. GWERNAN 
LAKE HOTEL, ideally situated at the foot of 
Cader Idris 2 miles from Dolgelley. All under the 
personal supervision of the Provrietors. 


NOTTING HILL, few minutes from Hyde Park. 
Attractive newly furnished bed-sitting- 
rooms, breakfast, other meals optional; constant 
hot water; excellent cooking.—Salve Court, 
4, Stanley Crescent, Notting Hill, W.11. 


EMBROKESHIRE. ST. BRIDES HOTEL, 

SAUNDERSFOOT (Tenby 3 miles). Situated 
in own grounds of 3 acres. Path to sandy beach, 
Excellent cuisine. R.A.C. appointed. Garage 
40 cars. 

PEND YOUR AUTUMN HOLIDAY in lovely 

Strathspey. GORDON HALL HOTEL. Situ- 
ated in own beautiful grounds, with spacious 
green lawns for putting, croquet, or just relaxing 
amidst the pines—bracing air and abundant sun- 
shine. Excellent salmon and trout fishing, 
golfing, tennis, cinema, and delightful walks 
within easy reach of the Cairngorms.—GORDON 
HALL HOTEL, Grantown-on-Spey. Tel. No. 52. 


TRATTON HOUSE HOTEL, CIRENCESTER, 

offers perfect holiday accommodation amidst 
beautiful surroundings. Residents welcomed. 
Excellent cuisine with our own garden produce 
and poultry. Hunting, shooting, fishing and golf 
all within easy reach. Hard tennis court. Licensed, 
*Phone: Cirencester 835. 





____HOTELS AND GUESTS 
TRETE RALEIGH HOTEL, NEAR EX pr. 
A small Country House Hotel de luxe in exte) 

sive grounds, midway between Honiton and 

Exeter. Within a few miles of the most beaut 











coastline of Devon. Private suites. Fresh ege 
tables and fruit from the gardens. Own poultry, 
Licensed. Tel.: Whimple 322. 

URREY. Lawyer and wife with lovely o: intry 

house and large garden, 45 mins. train London, 
welcome two or three paying guests. Bedrooms 
facing south, h. and c., gasfires, excellent cooking, 
own produce, every comfort. 7 gns.—Box 859, 

EVIOTDALE LODGE, NEAR HAWICK, ROX 


BURGHSHIRE, offers an atmosphere of home, 
with the comforts and service of a first-class hote), 
Excellent cuisine, well-stocked cellar. Centra} 
heating, h. and c. in bedrooms. First-class loch 
and river fishing. Delightful moorland walks, 
Tariff on request. Teviotdale 232. 


YORQUAY. PRINCES HOTEL. Accommoda 


tion 100 guests. Faces due south. Panoramic 
views whole Torbay. Modern amenities; open a) 
year. Terms: Winter 4% to 6 gns.; summer 6 tu 
9ens. A.A. Licensed. 


YN-Y-GROES HOTEL, Near DOLGELL EY, 
Sheltered amidst finest scenery in North 
Wales, facing south, most’comfortably furnished, 
Hot and cold services. Provides ideal accommo 
dation both summer and winter for those appre 
ciating considerate attention, quiet surroundings, 
and really good food. Good fishing. Fully 
licensed. R.A.C. and A.A. appointed. Guests met 
at Dolgelley Station by arrangement. Please 
write for terms. 
ELSH COAST. Few guests received at 
Country House in estate of 200 acres. Moun- 
taineering, salmon and trout fishing, shooting, 
riding, golf and all pleasures of a seaside holiday, 
-PANTEIDAL HALL, ABERDOVEY, Merioneth, 
OU’LL FIND lots of Life’s Little Luxuries at 
WHITE HALL HOTELS—really good food, 
courteous service, and comfort of the first order, 
—Montague Street, W.C.1 (65 rooms), MUSeum 
9714; Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1 (75 rooms, fully 
licensed), CHAncery 5401. 


_TRAVEL 


ONTINENTAL MOTOR TOURS. 1, 

Heights. 2, Riviera, Florence, 
Dolomites and Venice. 4, Austrian Tyrol] and 
Dolomites. 5, Rome and Naples. All tours 
heavily booked. Essential state date preferred, 
—LAMMIN TOURS, LTD., 67, Blenheim Terrace, 
London, N.W.8. Tel.: Maida Vale 4321. 


OOK’S Luxury Motor Coach Tour of Italy, 
14 days’ holiday in the sun, 64 gns. Cook's 
famous ideal Escorted Tours to France, including 
Paris and Riviera, 15 days, 60 gns. Ireland, 14 
days, 52 gns. Yacht Cruises through Waterways 
of Holland, a really different holiday, 9 days, 
30 gns. Book now, parties strictly limited.—Full 
details and itineraries from: THOS. COOK & SON, 
LTD., Dept. HOL/8/SS, Berkeley Street, London, 
W.1, or branches. 
OLIDAYS IN THE SWISS ALPS. Wengernalp, 
world-known position for its view on Eiger, 
Monch and Jungfrau. Good cuisine. Pensions 
for one week (3 meals per day, service, taxes) 
Sw. F. 142. For September, 10 p.c. reduction.— Fo1 
further information about walks and excursions 








Swiss 
Venice. 3, 


write B. Konsett-Gsteiger, Hotel Jungfrau 
Wengernalp B.O. 

ORTUGAL. 

HOTEL URGEIRICA. Canas de Senhorim 
Altitude 1,400 ft. Wooded district. Tennis, golf 
swimming pool. 

HOTEL FACHO, Foz do Arelho. Fishing, duck 
shooting, seaside. 


Both Hotels under British management. 
OUTH AFRICA WITHOUT WAITING. Liner 
and rail, £88. Also for Australia, New Zealand, 
East Africa.—Write: O.P.S.A. CLUB. Veryan, 
Cornwall. 





LIVESTOCK 
FEW WELSH CORGI PUPPIES for sale. Dogs 
at stud.—_MRS. KENNETH BUTLER, Woking 


eee 


Lodge, Ottershaw Park, Chertsey. Tel.: Otter 
shaw 139. 
IRD SEED for sale. English-grown Millet and 
Bold Canary. Budgerigar Mixture. Parrot 
Mixture. Unrationed Buckwheat Poultry Food. 
Sunfiower Seed. Wild Seed Mixture, etc. Kindly 
enclose stamp  for™ particulars: BOURNE, 
“‘Ivydene,’’ Oakthorpe, near Burton-on-Trent. 
LACK LABRADOR Retriever Puppies. Excep- 
tional litter ready mid-July. By Bevan 
Bolster, son of Grosmont Jacob by Champion 
Witton Ben. Dam Glencoin Wallflower by Ch. 


* 
4 


Durley Beech by Ch. Warwick of Winscales. Also 
many other dual champions both sides. Parents 
first-class workers. Puppies medium size, good 
looking with splendid bone and stamina.—H. W. 
PEARSON-ROGERS, Tostock, near Bury St. 
Edmunds. 
REAT DANES. Oldmanor Kennels. Beauti- 
ful fawn and brindle puppies. Sired by the 
lovely prize-winning dog, Oldmanor Joyalism of 
Winome, a son of Champion Juan of Winome; 
dam Robena of Oldmanor, twice best in show, and 
many other awards. All puppies reared on a farm. 
-~RUSSELL, Old Manor House, Lower Weedon, 
Northants. Tel.: Weedon 106. 
ENNETH J. BEESTON, Burley Farm, Alles- 
tree, Derby. Tel. 57611 (2 lines). Classically 
bred thoroughbred Horses, all ages. Specialists 
in Ayrshire and Shorthorn Dairy Cattle and 
Calves of the better kind. T.T. or Attested if 
required, commercial prices; 7 days’ approval. 
Prices and brochure on request. 
EDIGREE Golden Retriever Puppies, sire 
Masterpiece of Yeo, dam Wendy of Restville, 
both winners at oven shows.—FLOREY, Port 
more, Lymington. Hants. Tel. 660. 
“COUNTRY LIFE’ COPIES 


Wanted 
EQUIRED immediately, publication Novem- 
ber 20, 1942.—Please communicate MISS 
O'BRIEN, Platform House, Laugharne, Carms. 
Exchange ee ce 
ILL exchange “Country Life” for ‘“‘Yachting 
World”’ and ‘‘Motor Roat..”"—Rox 857 
OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 262 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


NORTHUMBERLAND 


Hexham 10 miles. Carlisle 29 miles. Newcastle 30 miles. 





By direction of Captain B. Bowes Lyon. 


The Important Freehold, Residential and Agricultural 


RIDLEY HALL ESTATE. ABOUT 1,578 ACRES 


Situated in delightful countryside watered by the Rivers Tyne and Allen. 


The imposing stone-built 
Country Residence stands 
in its own fine parkland. 


Main hall with — galleried 
landing, 3 reception, billiards 
room, 9 principal and 10 
secondary bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 6 servants’ bedrooms 
and bathroom. Excellent 
domestic offices. 
Main electricity. Private 
water supply. Modern drain- 
age. Part central heating. 
Stabling and garages. Good 
outbuildings. 


Entrance lodge (let). Five 
cottages and bothy (let). 





Well-timbered pleasure grounds, formal garden, lawns and well-stocked kitchen garden. In all45 ACRES. With Vacant Possession of the Residence 
EIGHT CAPITAL STOCK AND MIXED FARMS 
Accommodation land, Woodland and 6 Cottages. 
The farms and land are let and produce the moderate total rental of £1,353 per annum. 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 18 Lots at an early date (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors : Messrs. WESTERN & SONS, 35, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. Land Agents: Messrs. J. M. CLARK & SONS, Haltwhistle, Northumberland. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars price 2/6. 


FIFE. VIEWS TO THE LOMOND HILLS 


Close to buses and station. 





The Mansion was built in 1690 
of stone and lime with lead and 
slated roofs and stands 200 
feet up in a well laid-out park. 


Stabling for 10. 
Garage for 4. 


Large walled fruit and vegetable 








It is approached by a drive with 

four entrance lodges. Seven public 

rooms, 16 principal bedrooms 

(11 with basins), 13 staff bedrooms, 
7 bathrooms. 


Central heating. The residence is 
wired for electricity but it has not 
yet been connected to the public 
supply. Telephone. Spring water 
supply. Modern drainage. 





garden, curling pond, parkland 
and woodland. 


Two farms and 14 cottages. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 
700 ACRES 


Mansion would be sold with 
less land if desired. 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 





ABOUT 2 ACRES 


Situated in delightful 
country. 


Three reception rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, 4 modern bathrooms, 
white tiled domestic offices. 


Central heating. Main 
electric light and_ water. 


Telephone. Main drainage. 


Staff cottage. Gardener’s 
cottage. 


Garage for 4. Stabling for 5. 
Charming old walled garden. 


For Sale Freehold. 


AYLESBURY 4% MILES 


Charming Sixteenth-Century House Luxuriously Modernised 





Sole Agents : Messrs. EADON, LOCKWOOD & RIDDLE, St. James’s Street, Sheffield, 1, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (44,865) 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





ARGYLLSHIRE 


Campbeltown 11 miles, Southend 34 miles, oy 16 miles. 
THE VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING 
PROPERTY, CARSKIEY ESTATE, EXTENDING TO APPROXIMATELY 
3,449 ACRES. With the exception of Lephenstrath Farm, all the Lots 
are sold with VACANT POSSESSION 

Carskiey House: Four re- 
ception rooms, 14 bedrooms, 
6 bathrooms, library, bil- 
liard room, kitchen, etc. 
Lephenstrath House: Three 
reception rooms, 4 _ bed- 
rooms, bathrooms, servants’ 
quarters, etc. Well-wooded 
policies, grouse moor and 
sheep hirsel, extending to 

almost 1, CRES 
A lovely cottage by the 
shore with netting rights. 
Valuable T.T. dairy farm, 
the Home Farm with excel- 
lent houses and buildings, 
and a sheep run, extending 
to about 1,156 ACRES 





Lephenstrath Dairy Farm let on an annual rent of £200. Lodge with market garden 
and valuable timber. Six cottages all modernised with bathrooms and small gardens. 
Auction as a whole and if not so sold then in 13 Lots (unless sold previously 
by private treaty) at the Royal Hotel, Campbeltown, on Thursday, Sept. 2, 1948, 





at 2.30 p.m. Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond 
Street, Leeds 1. Tel. 31941/2/3. 


WITH POSSESSION OF THE MAJOR PORTION. 
RADNORSHIRE 


On the Herefordshire ani. Presteigne 44 miles, et 26 miles, Kington 6 mi 
W.R.), Knighton 6 miles (L.M. 

ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND SEaee At. 

PROPERTY, NEWCASTLE COURT ESTAT' 


A truly delightful 
Georgian Residence 


well modernised and con- 
taining 11 bedrooms (6 
fitted basins), 4 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, lounge 
hall, sun parlour, cloakroom, 
offices with Aga cooker. 
Own electric light and water 
supply. Central heating. 
Cottage and lodge. Gar- 
dens and grounds extend- 
ing to about 3114. ACRES. 


Also the Home Farm of 

about 67 ACRES, the 

majority of which is offered 
with Vacant Possession. 





To be Sold by Auction in September (unless previously sold by private treaty). 
Additional 780 Acres available if required. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Old Council Chambers, Castle 
Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). Solicitors: Messrs. CHARLES LUCAS AND 
MARSHALL, Mansion House Street, Newbury (Tel. 125/6). 





LYME REGIS 


Sea 1 mile, railway station 4 mile, buses 1 minute. 


Modern Residence 


drawing rooms, study, kitchen 


Garage. 


Pleasure, vegetable 





Magnificent position with superb sea, coastal and country views 
ST. DAVIDS, SOMERS ROAD, LYME REGIS, DORSET 
facing south-east. 
(Beeston boiler), 
landing, 5 be .drooms, dressing room, bathroom, sep. w.c. 

All main services. 

Coal house. 
and fruit gardens. 

ONE ACRE IN ALL. VACANT POSSESSION 
To be Sold at Auction (unless previously sold privately) at 
The Woodmead Halis, Lyme Regis, on Thursday, August 26, 
1948, at 3 p.m. 
Illustrated particulars from Joint Auctioneers: 


STOPS & STAFF, Yeovil (Tel. 
29, Broad Street, Lyme Regis (Tel. 155). 


Hall, dining and 


scullery, pantry, 


cloakroom, 


Shed, ete. 


JACKSON- 
1066), and A. PAUL & SON, 








Inverness 35 miles, Fort Augustus 2 miles, Fort William 33 miles. 


THE WEST HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND 
THE MAGNIFICENT SPORTING ESTATE OF GLENDOE 


With beautiful lodge having 
all modern conveniences, 
Excellent staff co \ages. 
First-class deer stalking and 
grouse shooting. Ex~cljlent 
salmon and trout fish ng in 
River Oich and Loch } ess 
TOTAL AREA 20,137 
ACRES 


Fine position on the shore 
of Loch Ness. 
The fine furniture in the 
lodge and the estate equip- 
ment available to a pur- 
chaser at valuation. 


For Sale by Auction as a 

whole, and if not so sold 

then in 8 Lots (unless 

previously sold privately) 4 =. Caledonian Hotel, Inverness, on Tuesday, 
Au » 1948, at 2.30 p.m 

Auctioneers: JACKSON- ovorea STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds (Tel. 31941). 








FAVOURITE KENT-SUSSEX BORDERS 
LUXURIOUS SUSSEX FARMHOUSE (JUST REBUILT) 
Hall, 3 reception 
4 bedrooms, 


rooms, f 


4 bathrooms, 5 

dressing room. Staff flat of 

3 bedrooms, bathroom and 
sitting room. 


Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. 


STAFF BUNGALOW and 
SECONDARY VILLA 
RESIDENCE. 





Beautiful gardens of about 2 ACRES and about 79 ACRES of woodland. 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. MAYfair 3316/7 











GROsvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 





HANTS 


In a much-favoured residential area, over 400 ft. above sea level. 
Main line station 4 miles, with trains to London in just over an hour. 


A CHARMING OLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


Five bedrooms, bathroom, 

dining room, sitting room, 

modern kitchen and an 
annexe. 


| 
| 






MAIN ELECTRICITY 
AND WATER. 
PARTIAL CENTRAL 
HEATING. 


Garage and useful buildings. 


Delightful garden including 
HARD TENNIS COURT. 


in all 


Arable and pasture land, 


ABOUT 28 ACRES. PRICE £14,000 


OFFERS CONSIDERED FOR HOUSE AND GARDEN ONLY 





Sole Agents: WINKworRTH & Co., 48, Curzon St., London, W.1 (Tel.: GROsvenor 3121). 


DORSET 


Near to coast, half mile from village and 2 miles from Wareham. 
Close to golf, sailing, fishing and hunting. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


Compactly arranged and 

fitted with all labour-saving 
devices. 

Three double and 2 


bedrooms, 2 


single 
bathrooms, 
sitting 
domestic 


large dining room, 
room. modern 
offices. 


ALL UP-TO-DATE 

CONVENIENCES  IN- 

CLUDING CENTRAL 
HEATING. 





Garage. Simply disposed garden with woodland. 


FOR SALE WITH 4 ACRES. PRICE £8,500 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon St., London, W.1 (Tel.: GROsvenor 3121) 
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NORTH WALES. SEA 2 MILES 


Attractive 16th-century Stone-built House and Gatehouse. 





Oak panelled entrance hall, 5 reception rooms, domestic offices including kitchen with 

Aga cooker, 8 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, ample servants’ accommodation. 

Partial central heating. Own electricity by turbine plant. Excellent water supply. 
Septic tank drainage. 


Garages for 6. Stabling for 8. Barn. Lodge. Cottage. 
Grounds include wal!ed kitchen garden, 2 lakes, woodland, paddock. 
ABOUT 29 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Fishing in 3 lakes and 4 miles of rivers (2 rods). 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (44,159) 


HAMPSHIRE 


On the edge of the New Forest. Brockenhurst 5 miles. 


Agents: Messrs. 





a Attractive House over- 
looking the Beaulieu 
River. 

Lounge hall, 2 reception 


rooms, 6 bedrooms (5 with 
basins h. and c.), bathroom. 


Company's electric light. 
Excellent water supply. 
Telephone. Cottage. Two 
garages. Stabling for 3. 


Attractive gardens and 


grounds. 





IN ALL 15 ACRES. FOR SALE 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (44,677) 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


A beautiful modern Queen Anne House in first-class order 





Possessing magnificent views, and approached by a drive. 
Five reception rooms, 20 bedrooms, each with basin (h. and ¢.), 8 bathrooms. Central 
heating. Main electricity. Septic tank drainage. 
Garage for 6. Stabling. Two cottages. 
Attractive grounds, En-tout-cas court, woodland and pasture. 
IN ALL ABOUT 17 ACRES 
For Sale Freehold with Vacant Possession. 


Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (40,508) 


OXFORD 3 MILES 


Completely rural surroundings 450 feet up. 


Messrs. 





Attractive modern House 
enjoying magnificent 


views. 
Three reception, 5  bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Par- 
tial central heating. Com- 


pany’s electric light. Ex- 
cellent water supply. Gas. 
Main Cottage. 


Garages. Stabling. Attrac- 
tive gardens, paddock. 


drainage. 





ABOUT 5' ACRES 
Price Freehold £11,500 as a whole or £9,500 without cottage. 


Messrs. E. J. BROOKS & SON, F.A.L., of Oxford, 
FRANK & RUTLEY. (44,688) 


Sole Agents: 


and KNIGHT, 





MAYfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


elegrams : 
“Catteries, Wesdo, London.”’ 








Reading 4441 
REGent 0293/3377 


1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 
4, ALBANY Cou RT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Telegrams: 
“Nicholas, Reading ’’ 
“‘Nichenyer Piccy, London ’’ 








On the high ground near the church. 


EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE 
MEDIUM-SIZE COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE, “YEW COURT’”’ 


Accommodation: Lounge hall, cloakroom and 

w.c., 3 reception rooms, music room or studio, 

complete domestic offices with servants’ sitting 

room, 4-5 principal bed and dressing rooms, 

2 bathrooms, 2 secondary bedrooms, 1 maids’ 
“bedroom, 3 W.c.s. 


Electric light and power. Gas 
Independent hot-water system. 


Main water. 
and drainage. 





PANGBOURNE, BERKS 


Central heating. 
LARGE GARAGE. OUTBUILDINGS. 
HEATED GREENHOUSE. 
Matured well-timbered gardens 
grounds of about 


1% ACRES 


and 


For Sale by Auction, August 26, 1948. 


Messrs. 
ading and 


Particulars from Joint Auctioneers: 

NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 

4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1, and 

Messrs. JOHN PETER & CO., High Street, 
Pangbourne. 








44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


REGent 0911 (2 lines) 
REGent 2858 





20 MILES WINCHESTER 


400 feet above sea level, southern aspect, near local station, 
bus service passes. 


Two lodges at drive entrance; also secondary residence in 
grounds. 

heating. ABOUT 

Property in first-class order. 


Stud farm adjoining (let) of 30 Boxes. Place, 


8.W.1. 


(30 minutes from Waterloo) 
FINE MODERN RESIDENCE 
On bus route, one mile from station. 


Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 
(many with basins), 3 bathrooms. 


billiards room, 


Main services, also central 

6 ACRES with frontage to river. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £10,250 

Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 

(L.R. 22472) 


BETWEEN HAYWARDS HEATH 
AND EAST GRINSTEAD 


(First time in market for 50 years) 


10 bedrooms 
500 feet above sea level amidst glorious surroundings. 


STONE BUILT AND TILED RESIDENCE 
Surrounded by own park and lands of about 





TOTAL AREA 76 ACRES 


Large hall and 8 sitting rooms, 9-10 bedrooms (6 basins), 
3 bathrooms. New “Esse” Cooker. Main electricity and 
power. Central heating. Main water. 3 garages. Charming 


BOCKHAMPTON MANOR, 
LAMBOURN 


QUEEN ANNE HOUSE AND SMALL TRAINING 
ESTABLISHMENT 
Amongst lovely Berkshire Downs. 


83 ACRES 
Also 7 cottages and buildings. 


Four sitting rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
6 attics. 


gardens. Square hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom. Main electricity and water, central heating. 
Esse cooker. Garages. Outbuildings. 19 Loose Boxes and 
gallop rights. Delightful gardens and paddocks, in all 
ARLY 11 ACRES 
By Auction in September. Vacant Possession. 
Joint Auctioneers: CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS & HARRISON, 
1, Imperial Square, Cheltenham, and JAMES STYLES AND 
WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1. 


Electric light. Central heating. 
The paddocks are magnificently railed and fenced and ere a Ree 


have water laid on. Stabling and garage. 


Altogether an outstanding proposition. For sale by order of Executors 


Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's 
Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.22610). 


Sole Agents: JAMES StyLEs & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 


Place, 8S.W.1. (L.R.13327). 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


REQGent 8222 (15 lines) 





Telegrams: 


RENVYLE HOUSE HOTEL, RENVYLE, Co. GALWAY, IRELAND 


A renowned modern Fully Licensed Hotel in one of the most attractive positions in treland. 
Lovely uninterrupted views of the Atlantic and the mountains of Connemara, the scenery being unsurpassed. 


“ Selaniet, Piccy, London’’ 





Approached by long drive. Forty bedrooms, 7 bath- 
rooms, lounge hall, smoke room, dining room, ballroom, 
cocktail bar, excellent domestic offices. Ample staff 
accommodation. Garages and cottage. Grounds 
extending to ABOUT 95 ACRES 
Excellent sporting facilities including salmon, trout and 
deep sea fishing. Rough shooting over many acres, 
and safe bathing from own private sandy beach. 
EXCEEDINGLY WELL FURNISHED 
FOR SALE AS A GOING CONCERN 


(or by way of transfer of the issued shares of the 
Company if so desired) 





Sole HAMILTON & HAMILTON, 1 


BERKSHIRE HILLS | 
300 ft. up under 1 hour Town 

BEAUTIFUL MODERN HOUSE IN QUEEN ANNE STYLE 
OF ARCHITECTURE 


Agents: Messrs. 7, Dawson Street, Dublin; HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


BETWEEN WESTERHAM AND SEVENOAKS 
530 to 570 feet up on beautiful Brasted Chart in the lovely country in the County of Kent. 


“LITTLE HEVERSWOOD” 


CHARMING FREE- 
HOLD RESIDENCE 





Spacious hall, three recep- 


tion rooms, 10 bedrooms, With modern equipment, 
Co.’s electric! light, central 

3 bathrooms. heating, basins in bedrooms, 

and main drainage. Hall, 

Compact offices, with 3 light reception, 8 bed- 
servant's sitting room, etc. rooms, dressing rooms, day 


and night nursery, 3 or 
‘. bathrooms, . compact 
‘yp . offices. Garages for 4 cars, 
Central heating. substantial outbuildings. 
Co.'s electric light and water. 
Well wooded gardens and 
grounds of about 


Excellent cottage. 
4 ACRES 


Garage. 
Lovely grounds. 


Meadowland. 


With vacant possession. 





FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1948 
(Unless sold privately) 
Solicitors : Messrs. {GARRARD WOLFE & Co., 18, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1. 
Auctioneers, HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s S.W.1. 


IN ALL ABOUT 50 ACRES 


Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1 (B48,550) 








By direction of Mrs. Lionel Whitehead, O.B.E 





ONMOUTHSHIRE, NEAR ABERGAVENNY 


25 miles from Cardiff. 


THE GOYTRE HALL ESTATE 
A 15th-CENTURY HOUSE LUXURIOUSLY FITTED 


Four reception rooms, 11 
bed and dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms, etc. 


Central heating. Aga cooker. 
Co.’s electric light and water. 


Ample garage space. 
Stabling. 


Lovely grounds with spring- 
fed stream, kitchen gar- 
dens, orchard land, 


Small Home Farm with 
farmhouse (built 1936), 
modern buildings. 


Four good cottages, the 
whole 


ABOUT 143 ACRES 





Shooting rights over about 200 additional acreage. Fishing. Hunting. 
Or would sell House and Grounds separately. 
The estate is in first-class order and situate in one of the loveliest parts of the county. 
Recommended by Joint Sole Agents, STEPHENSON & ALEXANDER, High Street, 
Cardiff,and HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (W.30,095) 


SURREY, COBHAM 


17 miles town. Fine situation adjacent to common. 


CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 


Nicely appointed throughout. 





Drive approach. Hall, 
3 lovely reception rooms’ 
complete offices, 2 bedroom 
secondary bed- 


rooms, 4 bathrooms. 


suites, 5 


B Central heating, fitted basins. 
Oak floors. 
All main services. 


Lodge, cottage, garages. 
Delightful grounds of 


4 ACRES 








RECOMMENDED. 
Apply HAMPTON & SONS, 


6, Arlington Street, 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


St. James's, S.W.1. (847,809) 





BUCKS 


In pretty village, near Gerrards Cross. 


DELIGHTFUL QUEEN ANNE FARMHOUSE 


With every modern comfort 


Three reception rooms, 7 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms and 
offices. Pretty garden room 


Garage and small barn. 


/ 


Main electricity gas, and 


water. Central heating. 





Attractive gardens. 
Paddock. 


4 ACRES 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD £12,500 OR NEAR 


Recommended by Owner’s Agents, 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street St., 


NEAR BATH 
TO BE SOLD 


STONE BUILT GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE 
In Cotswold Village 


James's S.W.1. (B48,600) 





Ten bedrooms, 4 reception 
3 bathrooms, 


Main 


rooms, 
offices. 


good 


services. 


Lodge. 
Stabling. 


Flat. 
Outbuildings. 


Garages. 


In really 
condition. 


good decorative 


Two walled kitchen gardens. 
Tennis court 


UP TO 20 ACRES 





FREEHOLD 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (W.51,143.) 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel: 


WIM. 0081), & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel: 243) 
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aa OSBORN & MERCER aoe 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 








By direction of E. W. Dawson, Esq. 
EPSOM NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD 
Selena situate in ee peers | Rect Park area. " CROWBOROUGH BEACON wer ye lovely rural country, secluded but not isolated. 
HARMING ODERN TTAGE STYLE Splendidly situate, superb views to Ashdown Forest. 2 ACh arming Small 1 7th-century Residence 
RESIDENCE The Delightful Freehold Residence built in 
~_ " " Sxtedl s tl d with a wealth of delightful features at the same time 
Excep 0 eS a —_ ee the style of an old Sussex Manor House up to date and in first-class order. 
Hall, 2 reception, 4 Coben, bathroom. known as ANGROVE HOUSE Lounge hall, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


ain pw and ‘water. Central heating. 
Lovely gardens forming a perfect setting for the 
Property and including lawns, flower beds and borders, 
orchard, kitchen garden, meadowland, etc., in all 
ABOU ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,159) 


ain services. Garage. 
Attractive gardens with lawns, crazy paving, fruit trees, 
productive kitchen garden, in all 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,169) 








NEAR LEIGHTON BUZZARD 
In a secluded position in lovely rural country within con- 
venient reach of Leighton Buzzard about 3 miles, and Luton 
about 8 miles. 

AN ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Erected about 64 years ago and in excellent order. 
Three reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
mpany’s electricity and water. 


EAST SUSSEX 
A Pictureque Old Sussex Oast House 
Occupying a delightful position commanding lovely 
country views. 
Lounge/dining room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
mpany’ s electricity. 
Matured garden of about % acre including large kitchen 








, - garden. 
ee wand a A nage aia: ini Fa apnea Approached by a drive and erected originally under | FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ANY AREA UP TO 
; vegetable garden, etc.. in all ABOUT 2 ACRES the supervision of a well-known architect in mellowed ; _ABOUT 25 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500. EARLY POSSESSION brick with tiled roof and half-timbered exterior. Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,170) 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,131) | Lounge hall, 3 reception, 7 bed, 3 dressing, studio, 2 bath. 
"Main services. Central heating. AYLESBURY AND BUCKINGHAM 





COTTAGE, GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS 


AN ATTRACTIVE INVESTMENT IN A Charming 16th-century Black and White 


Charming terraced gardens, fruit and kitchen garden, 
WILTSHIRE rockeries, etc., and a beautiful expanse of natural Cottage 
Situate a few miles from Chippenham. forest land, "tie whole extending to ABOUT 7 ACRES. | With lovely period features such as inglenooks, oak beams, 
COMPRISING 2 DAIRY EACH WITH To be Sold by Public Auction at The Castle Hotel, Tun- lattice windows, etc. 
COWHOUSES FOR _ 100 AND AMPLE OTHER | bridge Wells, on Friday, September 10, 1948, at 3 o'clock Modernised and in excellent order throughout 
BUILDINGS, 7 COTTAGES LET WITH THE (unless previously disposed of by private treaty). Solicitors: Three reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
FARMS, AND A SEPARATE HOUSE AND GARDEN Messrs. CAPRON & CO., 7, Old arg Street, W.1. Company’s electricity and water. Garage. 


THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO ABOUT 660 ACRES. Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. OSBORN & MERC ER, 288, Matured garden with soft and hard fruit and a small 








ALL LET AND PRODUCING £1,126 PER ANNUM Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1 (REGent 4304), and paddock. 
For Sale at a figure to show a fair return. RODERICK T. INNES, Esq., F.A.L.P.A., F.C.LA., The PRICE FREEHOLD £4,750 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. Cross, Crowborough, Sussex (Crowborough 921). Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,153) 








TORN RALPH PAY & TAYLOR — 
See Te BORDERS 


Within easy reach of Cheltenham, 
Gloucester and Birmingham. 


IN A SUPERB SITUATION 
COMMANDING MAGNIFI- 
CENT PANORAMIC VIEWS. 


Close to renowned village, and 

adjacent to golf course. One of the 

best known and most beautiful houses 
in the Cotswolds. 





12 bed and dressing-rooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception, and_ billiards 
room. Compact offices. 
COMPLETE CENTRAL HEAT- 
ING. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND 
POWER. GRAVITATION 
WATER. 

Stabling. Heated garages. 

2 cottages, and 2 flats. Model farm 
buildings, cowstalls for 7. 
Lovely terraced gardens. Rich 
pastureland. 

IN ALL ABOUT 43 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD £20,000 EARLY POSSESSION 


Confidently recommended from personal knowledge by the Owner’s Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


enettztiam CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON — 22/7%2%s-y 


42, Castle Street, SHREWSBURY 














£6,500. NEAR LEDBURY, HEREFORDSHIRE THE GLEBE HOUSE, STANWAY, GLOS. COTSWOLDS. GENTLEMAN’S MINIATURE 

ALE, URGENT. DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN - ESTATE 

HOUSE in park-like surroundings. Hall, cloakroom, : : ae: ‘ LOvEty SITUATION, NEAR CHELTENHAM. 
3 rec., 6-8 bed., 3 bath., model offices (Esse cooker). E.1. a ee PERFECT SMALL COTSWOLD HOUSE OF 


Central heat. Cottage could be formed from servants’ wing. 
Garage 3-4. Old productive gardens about 34% ACRES.— 
Sole Agents: CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS & HARRISON, 
Cheltenham (as above). 


COMBE HILL, NEAR HONITON, E. DEVON 

OVELY GEORGIAN HOUSE, wonderful position 

facing south, 10 miles from the sea. All in perfect 
order, 3-4 rec., 6-9 bed. (4 h. and c.). Elec. Central heat. 
Esse cooker. Cottage. Garages, excellent buildings. 
Delightful old grounds, paddock, 10% ACRES.—Sole 
Agents and Auctioneers: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND 
HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 


CHARACTER. Three rec., cloakroom, 6 bed., 2 bath. 
Main elec. Central heat. Modern cowshed for 15, ete. 
Exceptionally good cottage. Charming garden. All in 
faultless order. £18,000.—Owner’s Agents: CHAMBER- 
LAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 








GANNOW HILL, WELSH FRANKTON, NORTH 
SHROPSHIRE 
MAGNIFICENTLY SITUATED RESIDENCE. Three 

rec., 10 bed and dressing, 2 bathrooms. Elec. light. 
Lodge. Bailiff’s house. Farmery. Delightful grounds and 
pasture, 12% ACRES. POSSESSION.—Sole Agents: 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury (as 











BOCKHAMPTON MANOR, LAMBOURN, BERKS above). 
LOVELY HOUSE OF CHARACTER, QUEEN ANNE A COTSWOLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER 

AND EARLIER, of mellowed brick and stone. Square Beautifully situated near the lovely village. WOODHILL, NEAR OSWESTRY, SHROPSHIRE 
hall, 3 rec., 8-9 bed., bathroom. Main e.]. and water. Hall and cloakroom, 3-4 rec., 7 bed. (mostly h. and c¢.), 2 BEAUTIFUL SMALL ESTATE. FINE EARLY 
Central heat. Esse cooker. 19 splendid loose boxes, etc. attics, 2 baths., compact offices (Aga cooker). GEORGIAN HOUSE in park, 93 ACRES in all. 
Charming garden and pasture, 12 ACRES. Gallops avail- Main elec. Central heat. Lovely hall, 3 rec., model offices, 12 bed., 4 bath. Main elec. 
able. Ideal for trainer or private residence.—Joint Sole Very good cottages. Stables, etc. and water. Central heat. Lodge. Two good cottages. 


Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Attractive old grounds, orchard and paddock, 5 ACRES T.T. farm buildings. Rich land. POSSESSION.—Sole 
Place, London, $.W.1, and CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS AND Sole Agents and Auctioneers: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrews- 




















HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). AND HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). bury (as above). 
aa. BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY ik 
LONDON, S.W.3 9 0152-3 
TO THOSE INTERESTED IN HOTELS. erty te With lovely 
Wonderful opportunity to purchase at Bargain Price Satisen’ Macinaaan as te 
VALUABLE DETACHED FREEHOLD LICENSED RESIDENTIAL erin dad Deaianate Geile. hari 
YACHTING PROPERTY with charming grounds about 14% ACRES. vaasin tiles. eho. Eitunkeatod Tdsal 
South Devon on the River Dart. Suitable for first-class Hotel, Private Residence, Homes, Oct., 1931. Oak floors, 
Nursing or Convalescent Home. = oak beams, open inglenook fire- 
Exceptionally well-placed property built on rock is to be completely reinstated under place, in superb condition. 
War Damage Grant of £10,518. _Work has now commenced and will proceed at not Cloakroom, 3 reception, 6 bed., 
Jess than £1,000 per month. Purchaser could combine own ideas with builder. fitted basins, 2 bath, sun loggia. 
Direct access River Dart; river frontage 300 ft. Private beach. ; Radiators. All main services. 
Five reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 2 baths. Central heating. All main services. Garage, stabling and other 
Garage for 6-7 cars. buildings. Cottage. Hard tennis 
Large stores and boathouse with direct access to river by private slips. court. Wrought-iron gates. 
FIVE-BEDROOMED COTTAGE Beautiful garden, orchard and 
Charming grounds with croquet and other lawns, fruit and flower gardens. paddock. Over 3 ACRES. Golf 
Price Freehold for quick Sale only £12,500. course 3 mins. walk. Freehold. 
Purchaser having benefit of War Damage Grant of £10,518. Immediate Possession. 
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were GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS ““tmas." 








(ESTABLISHED 1 and 68, Victoria St., 
25, MOUNT ST GROSV ENOR OB ‘Westminster, S.wW.1 
NEAR GODALMING YORKSHIRE DALES 
Fine sporting district of the North Riding with lovely views to the Pennines. 
A COMPACT SMALL ESTATE OF 32 ACRES GEORGIAN-TYPE RESIDENCE 
Occupying practically an island site, surrounded by woodland belt, within the centre 16 bed, 2 bath, 4-5 rec. 
rooms, including fine de- 
A most beautifully appointed Stone-built Residence, having polished tached billiards room (45 ft. 
block floors throughout x 20 ft.) very suitable for 
ground floor, complete cen- dance hall. 
tral heating and fitted MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
basins. All in first-class UNFAILING WATER 
order. Seven bed (2 good SUPPLY. 
attic rooms if required), 3 — ia andre 
bath, fine lounge hall and CENTRAL H EATING. 
3 rec. rooms, all facing Ample buildings. Three 
south. Theservants’ accom- cottages (one on service 
modation and modern tenancy). 
offices are in self-contained The grounds include fine 
wing. Main services. walled kitchen and fruit 
garden let as market gar- 
Garages. den, which could supply 
home. 





Two cottages and buildings. 


Ideal as to accommodation and situation for Hotel or panne purpose. 
Inexpensive grounds, small park, pasture, woodland and 10 ACRES market garden land. 6 ACRES 


’ 
More land up to total of about 50 acres and several cottages av: ae 
Inspected and recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. (1857) Inspected by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1 (A5464) 














SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
#0. PICCADILLY, W.1 F. L. MERCER & CO REGlent 2481 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) “ > ° 


Circa 1650. KENTISH YEQOMAN’S HOUSE SURREY-SUSSEX BORDERS. NEAR CRANLEIGH 





In the beautiful open country between Tonbridge and Maidstone. About 4 miles from the In really delightful scenery, between Guildford and Horsham 
County Town, with bus services. THIS EXTREMELY WELL MODERNISED TUDOR COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


A UNIQUE PERIOD FARMHOUSE Occupying a rural position, and well placed in nice gardens and grassland 


Rich in antiquity, but taste- 
fully modernised and re- 
stored. Wealth oak beams, 





gg gg Sens Three oak-beamed recep- 
etc. Square hall, 3 recep- . . zi 
tion rooms, 5 bedrooms, tion rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Main water, 2 bathrooms. Garage. To 
Gecltietty and gas tid cn. those seeking seclusion, yet 
Double stabling. Range of with easy access to the 
buildings suitable for con- - . 
version into Cottage. Char- South Coast and London, 
ming garden of one acre this antique should appeal. 
with variety of vegetables, 
fruit and flowers. Plenty 
of trees. 
PRICE, WITH VACANT POSSESSION, £9,500 FREEHOLD PRICE £8,250 FREEHOLD 


Quick sale desired as Owner leaving for abroad in September 
Personally inspected and recommended by F. L. MERCER & CO., as above. 





Personally inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents, F. L. MERCER & Co. 

















TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I M P 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.|I 
oo APLE & Co, Lio. wala 


SURREY 


Situated in the lovely ‘“‘ Rose Walk”’ at Purley and close to all amenities. 


A CHOICE ARCHITECT-DESIGNED 
RESIDENCE 





Seven bedrooms, dressing room, 3 reception rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, cloakroom, lounge hall, compact domestic offices. 


Co.’s electric light, power, gas and water. Complete 
central heating. 


Garage for 2 cars. 
The gardens are very attractive and include tennis lawn, 
flower beds and borders, rose beds and pergolas, sunk 


and paved rock garden, summer house, etc. 


FREEHOLD £9,000 





Highly recommended by Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 








RESIDDER & CO.,77 South Audley St., W.1 WELLESLEY SMITH & CO 


GROsvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘“ Cornishmen, London.” 








. _— - 17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112 
CORNISH RIVIERA. TRESLEIGH, ST. AUSTELL. Picked position on high 
bene ee td ut ee eee LE FREEHOLD. STONE BUILT ERKS. GOOD HOUSE AND 3 ACRES. £7,250. Close to electric train service 
RESIDENCE with Delabole slate roof, south aspect, magnificent views. Hall, 3 good . . and to little old-world market town. Square hall, cloaks, 3 sitting, 7 beds, 2 baths. 
reception rooms, bathroom, 6 bedrooms, 3 attic rooms. Main electricity, water and 4 nme ser es ah ; 
drainage. Telephone. Garage, stabling and outhouses. Terraced grounds with choice All mains, Garage 2 cars. Pretty garden and paddock. 


trees and shrubs. Tennis court, I lawns. Productive kitchen ann oe orchard, glass- 
houses. In all about 14 ACRES. For Sale by Auction at the ite Hart Hotel 
St. Austell, on Friday, August 20, 1948, at 3 p.m. (unless sold previously by BARGAIN TO BE SECURED BEFORE AUCTION. SURREY (under 
Private Treaty). Solicitors: Messrs. EVERY & PHILLIPS, Honiton. Joint Auctioneers: 20 miles London). Most attractively designed. Lounge hall, cloaks, 3 sitting, 
Messrs. BELLAMY & PARTNERS, 22, Grants Walk, St. Austell, and TRESIDDER & Co., oa : ; : = 
77, South Audley Street, London, W.1. 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. All mains. Double garage Well established garden under 
COTSWOLD CHARACTER HOUSE. BURFORD, OXON. Quiet position 2 ACRES. ANY REASONABLE OFFER ACCEPTED. 
in lovely village. Charming Georgian house. Hall, 2 reception, bath., 5-9 bed. (part 
could be cut off as flat). Main electricity and water. C entral heating. Delightful gar- 
dens. Kitchen and fruit garden. 1} ACRES.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley ENCHANTING LITTLE JACOBEAN VILLAGE HOUSE. In walled garden 


Street, W.1. (23,765) south of Burnham Beeches; first-class condition, many period features. Three 














£5,500. 7 ACRES. sitti 8 be ‘ ai Yarage. 

XFORD. Four miles and 134 miles station and market town. ATTRACTIVE sitting, 3 bed, bath. All mains. Garage. %4 ACRE. £7,000. 

OLD COTSWOLD COTTAGE, stone built and with old oak beams, etc. Two 
sitting rooms, bathroom, 4 bedrooms. Main electricity and water. Walled garden 








farmbuildings and land.—'TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (23,258) HVCKS. FERICD FARMHOUSE IN UNIQUE SITUATION. Completely 
FIRST-CLASS CHARACTER RESIDENCE AND DAIRY FARM rural amidst loveliest wooded country south of Beaconsfield. Cloaks, 3 sitting, 
COTSWOLps (between Cirencester and Gloucester), 700 ft. up, lovely views. 7 beds, 3 bath. Mains, central heat. Garage, barn. 4 ACRES. 


CHARMING JACOBEAN RESIDENCE, modernised and in excellent order. 
Hall, 3-4 reception, 4 bathrooms, 8-12 bedrooms, Studio. Double garage. Stabling. 
Mg gardens qr — yee ea oe anes enc ORFOLK BARGAIN. OLD HOUSE, COTTAGES AND4 ACRES. £5,500. 
‘ARM BUILDINGS, F OUSE, 2 COTTAGES. . Strongly recom- ews + ‘ ; bibe cin On ‘ ; 
mended.——TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (13,202) 3 sitting, 5 bed, 2 bath; main electricity, own water; garage, stabling, 2 cottages. 
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MOUNT ST., 


°LONDON, W.1 CURTIS & HENSON ’ View 


DARLASTON HALL, MERIDEN 








PURLEY, SURREY On the main road between Coventry and Birmingham 
; ; ; denti, “Mon « Specially suitable for Institutional Purposes 
Ina private road lined with flower beds. The finest residential position in the London area. Very Moderate Price 
Modern House of Georgian Residence 


outstanding character In centre of a village with 


a long main road frontage. 
With large rooms and first- ; 


class equipment. 17 bedrooms, bathroom, 
4 reception rooms and 
ss offices. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception : ‘ 

rooms, study, 9 bedrooms, Main services connected. 
2 bathrooms, very good Extensive stabling, garages 

offices. and farmery. 
Garages and chauffeurs’ Ornamental gardens, walled 
quarters. kitchen garden. Meadows 


and arable land. 


Gardens of outstanding 
beauty. NEARLY 9 ACRES 


BY AUCTION SEPTEMBER 1, AT COVENTRY 


Join Agents: BERWICK CooPER & Co., 15 Lincolns Inn Fields, W.C.2, and 
CurTIS & HENSON, as above. 


seme EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS "==" 


36, BERKELEY STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1 





ABOUT 2 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON 














HAMPSHIRE THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND 
Winchester 8 miles London 39 miles 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE LOVELY QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN PERFECT ORDER 
On two floors only. Four Three reception rooms, 7 
reception rooms, 7 principal principal and 4 staff bed- 


and 5. staff bedrooms, 


6 bathrooms rooms, 5 bathrooms. Panel- 


ling, beautiful period doors 
Central heating, main water and mantelpieces, old oak 
and electricity. floors. 


ON tm Central and electric panel 
SPLENDID VIEWS. heating. Main electricity 
and water, modern drainage 





4 cottages, flat, extensive 
garages and stabling. Plea- 
sure grounds. Large walled 
kitchen garden. 3 green- 


3 cottages. Garage for 3. 

















houses. Farmland with Orchard, paddock, lilypool, 
good buildings. yew-bordered rose gardens. 
70 ACRES OR MORE PRICE £20,000 15 ACRES PRICE £25,000 FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Photographs and plans available at office of Sole Agents. Furnishings might be sold. 
‘ahaa FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. sienna 
Established 1799 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS “Parehrother, Lenden™ 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
SUFFOLK 


Convenient for Newmarket, Ely and Cambridge. 


MODERNISED I7th-CENTURY COTTAGE RESIDENCE WITH THATCHED ROOF 





SET BACK AND APPROACHED 
BY SEMI-CIRCULAR CAR- 
RIAGE DRIVE. 


LOUNGE, HALL, 4 REC., 
CLOAKROOM. 
7 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHS., 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 
¥% ACRE GARDEN 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


PRICE £5,750 FREEHOLD 
(Subject to contract) 





For further particulars: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Tel: CENtral 9344. 


same R. C. KNIGHT & SONS Q5"oRABAESE 
STOWMARKET ° e AND CAMBRIDGE 
130, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. (MAYfair 0023/4) 


ESSEX-SUFFOLK BORDERS. A BEAUTIFULLY ORFOLK. In timbered country only 8 miles from ORFOLK. To Let for the coming Season or 

RESTORED AND APPOINTED 15th-CENTURY Norwich. A QEORGIAN-STYLE FAMILY longer. A SPLENDID SMALL SHOOT AND 
RESIDENCE in lovely old-world gardens. Six bedrooms, HOUSE IN PARK-LIKE SURROUNDINGS AND | COMFORTABLE FURNISHED HOUSE. Light bed- 
2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, modern domestic offices FARMERY. Five bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, rooms (6 with basins h. and c.), 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
with Esse cooker. Much exposed oak including 15th- ye gardens, farm buildings, 3 cottages. FREEHOLD rooms. Tastefully furnished and in good order.—Particu- 
century panelling and oak mullion windows. FREE- 5 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION subject to ser- lars from the Agents, as above, and at 2, Upper King 

















no . A ogg bayer of eo goer pe ——— of i ee vee tee from the Street, Norwich. (Tel. 24289, 2 lines). 
articulars from the Agents, as above, an owmarke gents, as above, and at 2, Upper King Street, Norwich SSEX-SUFFOLK BORDERS. in a much sought 
(Tel. 384/5). (Tel. 24289, 2 lines). ES ittce district in the Suffolk Hunt. A SPLENDID 
UFFOLK. 12 miles from Bury St. Edmund’s. A UFFOLK. Six miles from Stowmarket. DELIGHT- RESIDENTIAL FARM carrying the FINE MODERN- 
MODERNISED ELIZABETHAN HOUSE AND FUL PERIOD COUNTRY HOUSE fully restored ISED SMALL 16th-CENTURY HOUSE. Three 
RESIDENTIAL FARM. Four bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, and modernised and containing much exposed oak. Three reception rooms, cloakroom, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
3 reception rooms, cloakroom. Electric lighting. Own bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. Main electricity. Electzic lighting. Ample water. Aga cooker. Ample 
water supply. Ample farm buildings. Four cotta y Own water. Double garage. Pleasure and vegetable farm buildings. Garage and stabling. FREEHOLD. 
wh ee LD. 83 ACRES. VACANT POSSESS! ries VACANT POSGESSION. FREEHOLD. 198 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION.—Price and 
ticulars from the Agents, as above, and at ae. 14%, ACRES. £4,250.—Particulars from the Agents, as particulars from the Agents, as above, and at Stow- 








aie (Tel. 384/5). above, and at Stowmarket (Tel. 384/5). market (Tel. 384/5). 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


QGROsveno: 
1441 











WITHIN FOUR MILES OF KENT COAST 


Five miles from Sandwich with its famous golf course, 34 miles from Deal. 
for Canterbury and Folkestone. 


THE VINE, NORTHBOURNE 


Convenient 


A charming red brick and 
tiled Period House facing 
due south with lovely views. 


Three reception, 8 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main 
services. Esse cooker. 
Panelling. Polished oak 
floors, etc. 
Garages. Three cottages. 
SMALL HOME FARM 


(at present let) 


Charming gardens, pasture 
and arable land. 


ABOUT 50 ACRES 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION LATER 
Sole Agents and Auctioneers: WiILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1 





UNIQUE POSITION ON HOLMWOOD COMMON 


In that stretch of lovely country south of Dorking. Completely rural yet within easy dail; 
reach of London. 


THE ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD PROPERTY, MOORFIELD 


Enjoying perfect seclusion with lovely views. 


Four reception rooms, 10 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Parquet floors. 
Main services. 
Stabling. Garage. 


Two excellent cottages. 


Beautifully timbered 
gardens 


ABOUT 4 ACRES 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION LATER 
Joint Auctioneers: WHITE & Sons, 104, High Street, Dorking; WILSON & Co., 23, 
Mount Street, W.1. 











CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 





AUCTIONS 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
HAMPSHIRE 
About 600 ft. above sea level, 4 miles Alton 
with half-hourly electric train service to 
Waterloo. 

“ST. MARGARETS”, ROPLEY 
An attractive cream-washed Modern Bunga- 
low Residence, 2 recep., conservatory, 4 beds. 
bathroom, w.c., domestic offices with Ideal 





boiler. Outbuildings with garage and coal 
sheds. Ample water. Co.'s electricity avail- 
able. Poultry houses. Excellent garden, 


attractive grounds and paddock, in all 3 acres. 
For Sale by Auction August 10, 1948, unless 
sold privately. Solicitors: Messrs. STEVENS 
AND BoLtTon, Eastbrook House, Alton, Hants. 
Auctioneers: 

MESSRS. CURTIS & WATSON 
Bank Chambers, Alton, Hants. Tel. 2261. 


NORTH DEVON 
Five miles from Bideford, Barnstaple and 
Torrington. 
SMALL OLD COUNTRY RECTORY for 
Sale with Possession. 450 feet up, grand 
scenery, good approach, centre for all sport. 
Excellent condition. Three sitting rooms, 5 
bedrooms, bathroom. Electric light. Central 
heating. Water by engine. Garage, stable 
and numerous outbuildings. Paddock. 
orchard, gardens, in all about 44 acres. 
R. BLACKMORE & SONS 

of Bideford, Devon, will Sell by Auction at 
Tanton’s Hotel, Bideford, at 3.30 p.m. on 
Tuesday, August 17, 1948 (unless previously 
sold privately), the above Freehold Property. 
Further particulars from the Auctioneers or 
from the Solicitors: Messrs. ROBINS, OLIVEY 
AND LAKE, 218, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


FOR SALE AT AUCTION. 














SOMERSET 
SMALL FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE forming major portion of East 


Pennard Estate comprising about 1,100 acres, 
viz. 10 valuable Dairy Farms and Holdings, 
Village, Post Office, Cottages, Woodland, 
Accommodation Land, let to good tenants and 
producing approx. £2,670 p.a. Sale at Central 
Hall, Shepton [Mallet, on Friday, August 20, 
1948, at 2 o'clock. Illustrated Sale Par- 
ticulars and Plans (price 5/-) obtainable from 
the Auctioneers: 
COOPER & TANNER, LTD. 

14, North Parade, Frome, or of the Solicitors: 
Messrs. NALDER, LITTLER & ADDLESHAW, 
Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 


SOMERBY HOUSE ESTATE 
Five miles from Melton Mowbray. OLD 
STONE RESIDENCE, vacant, stone-built 
House, pair Cottages, two Small Holdings 
(now let) with cottage and good farm build- 
ings. Total area 144 acres. By Auction 
August 10 at 3 p.m. Sale Particulars with 
photo and plan of Auctioneers: 
LER & SON 
Melton Mowbray. 


TO LET 


BATH (outskirts). To be Let Furnished, 
commanding lovely view of city, small 
Modern House, all modern conveniences. 
Three principal bedrooms with basins, bath- 
room, excellent maid’s bedroom and bath- 
room. Ground floor: good entrance hall, 
dining room, sitting room, pantry, larder, 
kitchen (gas cooker, constant hot water, Frigi- 
daire). Owner pays gardener’s wages. To let 
end October to end April; linen not included; 
at £11 11s. a week.—Box 843. 
LONDON OR ENVIRONS. Business 
couple, nothing daunted, aspire unexorbi- 
tant unfurnished flat.—LANSLEY, 17, Egerton 
Terrace, S.W.3. 
ETERSFIELD, NEAR. Blendworth 
House, Horndean. Medium-sized country 
house containing 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms. Excellent domestic 
offices and staff quarters. Central heating, 
parquet flooring, etc. Beautifully furnished. 
Extensive gardens, hard tennis court. Four 
loose boxes. Garage for 4 cars. Gardens 
maintained by owner, remainder of staff 
(cook-housekeeper and married couple) will 
remain if desired. To be let furnished for 
14-2 years from mid-September——Full par- 
ticulars from Hail, Pain & FOsTER, 57, 
Commercial Road, Portsmouth. 

















DEVON, edge of Dartmoor, 20 miles Exeter. 
A most attractive, old, granite-built Resi- 
dence to let Furnished from end September. 
Lounge hall, 2 rec., 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
excel. offices. Perfectly appointed through- 
out. Electricity and all modern conveniences. 
Beautiful gardens. Glorious views. Garage. 
Good sporting district. 8 gns. per week to 
include gardener’s services.—Apply: 
RENDELLS, Agents, Chagford, Devon. 
ORKSHIRE. Layton Manor, near Rich- 
mond. To be let on a long lease, Layton 
Manor, situated 7 miles from Richmond and 
8 miles from Barnard Castle. House contains 
5 reception rooms, 10 principal bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, etc. Good stabling and garage 
accommodation. Shooting over the estate of 
about 1,600 acres. Good hunting country.— 
For further particulars and orders to view 
apply to: Messrs. J. M. CLARK & Sons, Land 











Agents and Chartered Surveyors, Halt- 
whistle, Northumberland. 
WANTED 
NYWHERE IN ENGLAND. Naval 


officer wishes to lease or rent small 
Unfurnished House or Cottage.—Box 844. 
COUNTRY DISTRICT, NEAR SEA 
PREFERRED. Three University 
families with adequate domestic staff wish to 
rent, beginning August to mid-September 
large House (approx. 10 bedrooms).—LADY 
KATHLEEN OLDFIELD, Holywell Cottage, 
Oxford. 
OUTHERN COUNTIES PREFERRED. 
A comfortable Residence with some acres, 
preferably near the sea, wanted. Four to 6 
bedrooms and customary reception rooms and 











offices. Must be in sound order with estab- 
lished garden. Main supplies desirable.— 
Please airmail full particulars and price, 


together with photograph, to E. ELLIorTt, 
c/o Postmaster, Cameron Highlands, Malaya. 
ARWICKSHIRE. Wanted, by doctor 
with wife and child, 3-4 rooms or wing 
in country house, furnished or unfurnished, as 
soon as possible.—Box 840. 
EST SUSSEX OR HAMPSHIRE. Or 
anywhere within 80 miles radius of 
London except Eastern Counties. Wanted, 
Gentleman’s Residential Farm with house of 
character. 6-8 bedrooms, dairy farm, 100 
acres more or less. Must be in good order.— 
Owners and Agents please communicate with 
purchaser’s Surveyors and address replies 
“Lord W.”’, c/o Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS AND 
STAFF. 8, Hanover Street. London, W.1. 


FOR SALE 


AB®5OTTS LANGLEY. PROFFIT AND 
GoueH, 40, St. Albans Road, Watford, 
offer attractive Residence near village; 4-5 
bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, pleasing entrance 
hall, conservatory 20 ft. long; large garage and 
matured garden. £5,950. 


ANFORD CLIFFS, BOURNEMOUTH, 

2 miles from golf course. Delightfully 
secluded Modern (1939) Residence. Entrance 
hall, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms (3 with h.c. basins), tiled bathroom, 
separate toilet, tiled kitchen with boiler. All 
services including telephone. Built-in garage. 
Attractively laid out and terraced garden with 
pool. In excellent condition throughout. 
Price £6,850 Freehold. Vacant possession. 
HARVEY NICHOLS & Co., Estate Agency (Mr. 
W. F. PEARSON, F.V.1.), 120, Commercial 
Road, Bournemouth. Tel. 1055/6. 
DUBLIN CITY. Private Nursing Home, 

surgical and medical; 20 patients’ rooms, 
bathrooms, kitchen, pantries, scullery, linen- 
room, stores, etc. Perfectly equipped modern 
operating theatre. Sterilising plant. Receipts 
£8,000 to £9,000 p.a. For Sale as a going 
concern.—Box 841. 

HRE. CLARKE, DELAHUNT & CO., M.I.A.A. 

have for sale large selection of Private 
Residences, Hotels, Licensed Premises, Resi- 
dential Farms, Small Holdings, Bungalows, 
and Cottage. For full particulars write or 
*phone CLARKE, DELAHUNT & COoO., M.I.A.A., 
Auctioneers and Valuers, Wicklow, Eire. 
*Phone 14. 

IRE. For Sale, Gentleman’s Residence, 11 

miles Cork city, centre hunting and fishing 
country, with 16 acres, 51 acres, or 126 acres. 
i M. Fany, Desertmore House, Ovens, Co. 
ork. 












































FOR SALE 


EAst SUSSEX. In good residential posi- 
tion in beautiful country between Tun- 
bridge Wells and the coast, 34 miles main line 
station. Medium-sized Country House with 3 
recs., 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Co.’s water. 
Own electricity but wired for Co.’s mains 
which are near by. Chauffeur’s cottage. 
Garage. Modern cowstalls, 2 paddocks. In 
all about 13 acres. Very reasonable price for 
whole £9,250, or would sell with about 3 acres, 
£7,500. In good order and ready for imme- 
diate occupation.—Recommended by Joint 
Sole Agents: Messrs. HEFFORD, PARRIS AND 
HOLMES, of Eastbourne, and Messrs. E. 
Watson & Sons, Estate Offices, Heathfield, 
Sussex. (Tel. 11 and 211). 
EAsT SUSSEX. On fringe of pretty village 
close to station between Eastbourne and 
Tunbridge Wells. Attractive small Pleasure 
and Profit Estate with well-appointed Country 
Residence. Seven bed., 2 bath., 3 rec., dom. 
offices, etc. All main services and Tel. 
Farmery and farm buildings. Old-world eot- 
tage. Gardens and orchards, about 8 acres. 
Pig and poultry ration. Possession by 
arrangement. Freehold £10,850.—GEERING 
AND COLYER, Heathfield, Sussex. 
XMOUTH. RumsEY & RumskEy, Country 
Department, 111, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemovth (Tel. 7080), offer with uninter- 
rupted outlook over sea and golf course. 
Close to town but almost perfect seclusion in 
delightful garden, 6 bed., 2 staff bed., 2 bath- 
rooms, 5 reception; chauffeur’s cottage, glass- 
houses. £10,500 Freehold. 
RINTON-ON-SEA. Attractive detached 
Residence in 1} acres of ground in first- 
class condition. Five bedrooms, dressing 
room, 3 bathrooms,3 reception rooms. Detached 
garage. Freehold £7,500.—Agents: LEY 
CLARK & PARTNERS, as above. 
ERNE BAY. East Cliff. In one of the 
best sites in the town sheltered from the 
north-east yet commanding magnificent views 
over sea. Modern Detached House, 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom (h. and c¢.), 2 reception 
rooms, cloakroom (h. and c.), large kitchen. 

















Garage. Two excellent sun lounges. Small 
garden. Electricity and all services. Price 
£4,750. Freehold. Vacant Possession.— 


E. IGGULDEN & Sons, 128, High Street, Herne 
Bay (619/620). 
ENT. Modernised Farmhouse in lovely 
country near Sevenoaks. Excellent train 
and Green Line coach services to London. 
Well fitted throughout and with many period 
features, much oak, ete. Six bedrooms, 2 
reception 20 ft. long, spacious hall with cloak- 
room, up-to-date offices. Garage. Out- 
buildings. About 2 acres. Additional 8 acres if 
required. Freehold £7,250.—MoorE & Co., 
Auctioneers, Carshalton. ’Phone: Walling- 
ton 2606. (Folio 5547) 
KENT (within easy reach of London), A 
small Residential and Sporting Estate, 
commanding magnificent views. Old Kentish- 
style Farmhouse, containing 5 bed/dressing 
rooms, bath., lounge, kitchen. Cloistered 
walk to converted Barn and Oast House, con- 
taining ballroom, study, cloakroom, 2 bed- 
rooms. Swimming pool. Four small cottages 
with old smithy. Double garage. Two-stall 
stable. Electric light and main water. Beau- 
tiful park pastures and woodlands affording 
good cover for game. In all about 50 acres. 
Offers invited.—Full particulars from the 
Owner's Agents: Messrs. WATKIN & WATKIN, 
Tonbridge (Tel. 2373/4), and at Reigate. 


COTLAND. Western Highlands. For 
Sale, extensive Sporting Estate of approxi- 
mately 21,000 acres; 35-40 stags together with 
first-rate salmon and sea-trout fishing: lodge 
completely modernised in 1938, easily run and 
occupying sheltered position commanding 
unsurpassed views.—Fvll particulars from 
Sole Selling Agent: F. F. BRADSHAW, Estate 
Agent, Hay Lodge, Nairn. Tel.: Nairn 357. 


OUTH BUCKS. Magnificent high position 

yet only 1 mile river. Charming Thatched 
Country Cottage, just in market, excellent 
condition, secluded, 2 recep. (one 22 ft. x 16 ft.) 
and 3 beds., modern bathr., kitchen. All ser- 
vices. Tel. Garage. Pretty gardens with 
fruit trees. Immediate inspection advised. 
Price £4,850. Exceptional opportunity.— 
CHRISTOPHER ROWLAND & Co., Henley-on- 
Thames. Tel. 466. 

















FOR SALE 


EW FOREST. In the most favoured 
district. A beautiful Residence, very well 
appointed, having 4 reception rooms, 10 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. Garages for 3. All main 
services, central heating throughout. Small 
service house and modern bungalow; 5 acres 
in all. Vacant Possession of whole. Freehold. 
—aApply Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. RAWLENCE 
AND SQUAREY, Rownhams Mount, Nursling, 
Southampton (Tel.: Rownhams 236) or 
Messrs. HEwitt & Co., High Street, Lyming- 
ton. Tel.: Lymington 26. —s 
NORTH WILTS. Picturesque Georgian 
Manor House, facing due south with 
extensive views over well-wooded country, 
standing in grounds and pastures amounting 
to approximately 15 acres, containing briefly 
4 reception, 8 bedrooms, excellent domestic 
offices; outbuildings, including loose boxes; 
double garage; productive walled kitchen gar- 
den with 3 greenhouses (2 heated), large 
orchard and pasture land.—Sole Agents: 
MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.I., 25, High Street, 
Salisbury. 
SOUTH OXFORDSHIRE. Picturesque 
Modern Residence of pleasing design facing 
south on hills and well secluded in grounds of 
8 acres. One mile from Henley whose station 
provides fast trains to Paddington. Com- 
manding lovely and uninterrupted views of 
surrounding countryside and near-by golf 
course, it is approached by a drive from 
country road. Six main bedrooms (largest 
22 ft. x 20ft.), bathroom, dressing room, 2 
servants’ bedrooms and bathroom, entrance 
porch and hall, vestibule, cloakroom, drawing 
room (32 ft. x 18 ft.), dining room, morning 
room, paved loggia, usual domestic offices 
including maid’s sitting room. Extensive 
pleasure gardens with paved terrace, rose and 
herbaceous gardens, greenhouse and rough 
paddock. Good garage for 2 cars. All main 
services. Central heating in most rooms. 
Ready for immediate occupation. £11,500 
Freehold. Open to offers.—J. CHAMBERS AND 
Co., 17, Hart Street, Henley-on-Thames, Oxon. 
Tel. Henley 71. ee 
URREY. Gentleman’s Delightful Country 
Farm situated in the most beautiful spot, 
with easy access to London, about 3 miles from 
main line station. 80 acres valuable agricul- 
tural land with genuine Tudor Period House 
of 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, 
kitchen and scullery. Electric light and central 














heating. Main services close at hand. 
Spacious outbuildings. To be sold or let. 
Immediate Possession.—Apply, MANAGER, 


Estate Office, Witley Park, Godalming. __ 
WALTON HEATH, SURREY. Really 
delightful Modern Detached Cottage- 
type House with herringbone brickwork, lattice 
windows and gabled roof. Splendid position 
within only 5 minutes’ walk stn., shops, and 
close 1,000 acres open heath and commons. 
Seven bed., 2 large rec., charming lounge-hall 
with beamed ceiling. Thoroughly up-to-date 
offices. Hall cloakroom. Two garages. Two 
greenhouses. Central heating. Delightfully 
secluded garden about 1 acre. Freehold 
£8,500.—MoorE & Co., Auctioneers, Car- 
shalton (Tel.: Wallington 2606). (Folio 5571) 
WENTWORTH, SURREY. On Went- 
worth (golfer’s paradise), 22 miles Lon- 
don. One of the best houses on this lovely 
estate adjoining the links and having glorious 
views. 14 acres. Nine bed., 3 rec., 3 bath., 
excellent offices, fitted wardrobes, mahogany 
panelling. Lovely cottage. Whole in perfect 
condition. For Sale Freehold with Vacant 
Possession.—Apply: BARTON, WYATT AND 
BOWEN, Sunningdale (Ascot 680). 
EST SUSSEX, between Worthing and 
Arundel. Unique, small Country 
Estate. In beautifully wooded surroundings 
on high ground. Comprising 2 charming cot- 
tage-style Residences both of distinct charac- 
ter, well planned and entirely modernised and 
each containing 3-4 bedrooms, 2 charming 
reception rooms, bathroom, excellent domestic 
offices. Garages, range of modern stabling, 
piggeries, glass houses, orchard, kitchen and 
ornamental gardens. Three meadows. In all 
134 acres. Entire Vacant Possession. Free- 
hold £15,000. Owner would consider selling 
larger house only with portion of estate.— 
Apply: JoRDAN & Cook, 33, South Street, 
Worthing (700), and 44, High Street, Little- 
hampton (1010). 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.” 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, 


MAYftair 6341 
(10 lines) 


W.1 





VACANT POSSESSION 
HAMPSHIRE 


24 miles main line station, Waterloo 50 minutes. 





A SMALL PERIOD HOUSE OF ARTISTIC CHARM 
Mellowed red brick, part herring-bone and half timbered, 
modernised and in first-rate order. 

Lime avenue drive of 300 yards. Hall, 3 reception, 6 bed 
and dressing, 3 bath., offices with Aga cooker. Maid’s 
sitting room and self-contained flat. Co.'s electricity and 
water. Central heating. Garage. Loose box. Large 
barn, ete. Lovely gardens forming a delightful setting. 


Lawns in series of terraces. Kitchen garden. Coppice. 
ABOUT 6 ACRES 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., as above. 61,101) 


DORSET COAST 


450 ft. above sea, overlooking the famous Ringstead Bay. 





COMPACT AND VALUABLE STOCK FARM 
SOUTHDOWN FARM, NEAR WARMWELL 
Small Queen Anne Farmhouse 
facing south with lovely views. 
and dressing rooms, offices, ete. Farm buildings and one 
cottage. Included are the beaches fronting Ringstead Bay. 
About 267 ACRES. Possession of virtually the whole. 
For Sale privately or by Auction later. 

Hy. DUKE & Sons, Dorchester, and JoHN D. Woop & Co., 
23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


Three reception, 6 bed 





NORFOLK—SUFFOLK BORDERS 


BEAUTIFUL OLD WATERMILL 
restored at great expense and well appointed. 


. ro : 





Three reception, 6 bed., 3 bath. 

CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
Garage. Swimming pool. Walled garden. Two or four 
cottages. 13 ACRES in hand. All in perfect order. 
Sale privately or Auction later. 

JOHN D. Woop & Co., as above. 





Nr. LYME REGIS, DORSET COAST 


CHARMING RESIDENCE 
with 6 bed., 2 bath., 2 reception. 
CENTRAL HEATING. CO.’S ELECTRICITY & GAS. 
Gardens and grounds about 4% ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 

Paddock of 2 ACRES available. 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., as above. (62,518) 


Garage. 





By direction of Mrs. E. Goldschmidt. 
THE MOUNT, WINCHELSEA 


Residence of Character 


Quiet and high i se a square of this ancient town. Magnificent 
views. Nine bed., 4 bath., 4 recep. Domestic offices. 


Matured gardens. 1% ACRES. Main services. Possession. 
Ideal private occupation or select guesthouse. 


Auction August 25 or privately. 
seis, (1s. each) GEERING & COLYER, Rye and 





branches, and JOHN D. Woop «& Co., as above. 


The subject of an illustrated article in COUNTRY LIFE. 


TRERICE MANOR 





One of the finest unspoilt Tudor Manor Houses in 
the country. 
STONE-BUILT MANOR NEAR CORNISH COAST 
Many interesting period features. 
Great hall, drawing room, dining room, study, 8 bedrooms 
(3 with basins), 2 bath., Aga cooker. Central heating. 
Main electricity. Outbuildings. Gardens and orchard. 
About 16 ACRES with Possession. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Further particulars and photographs from the Sole Agents: 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (70,757) 


HUDNALL PARK HOUSE, 
BERKHAMSTED 


Chilterns above the Gade Valley. 








A MODERN LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 
with magnificent panoramic views. Three reception, 6 bed., 
3 bath., sun roof and balconies, excellent kitchen. Main 
electricity and water. Central heating. Double garage. 
Small garden. Arable, pasture and woodland, about 
60 ACR Sale by Auction or privately. 
A.C. Frost & Co., 21, Station Parade, Gerrards Cross, and 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., as above. 








SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 








By order of Trustees of Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Clough deceased. 


S. WILTSHIRE 


Between Salisbury and Stockbridge. 


On the fringe of the picturesque village of Winterslow. 


By Auction September 21, 1948 (unless sold prior). 


Full particulars of the above from WooLLEY & WALLIS, The Castle Auction Mart, Salisbury, Wilts, 


Exceptional situation 500 ft. up. 


Three rec., 


Central heating. 
Charming walled garden. 


27 ACRES of 
grass and cultivated lands 


24 acres let, remainder 


QUEEN ANNE 
RESIDENCE 


4 bed., 
2. attics. 


kitchen and offices. 
offices, 


Main e.1. 
Electric light plant. 
Cottage. Farmery. i . 
Delightful garden. 
watered 


Two paddocks. 
and woodland. 


In all about 3 ACRES 
vacant possession. 





Three reception, 3  bed- 
rooms, bathroom, excellent 


Garage and outbuildings. 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
SHERFIELD ENGLISH, HAMPSHIRE 


Close to the New Forest, about 5 miles from Romsey. 


CHARMING TUDOR COUNTRY COTTAGE 





FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


and at Romsey and Ringwood, Hants. 











SUNNINGHILL, 
BERKS. 


MRS. N. C. ‘TUFNELL, va. 


ASCOT 818 
(3 lines) 





CAMBERLEY, SURREY 
Adjoining Camberley Heath Golf Course 
CHARMING MODERN HOUSE OF REAL 
CHARACTER 

In perfect order. ¥ 


Netieme 4 





6-7 bedrooms, 2 modern bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 


labour-saving domestic offices, servants’ hall. 
Central heating. Main services. Garage. 


2 ACRES FREEHOLD £10,000 OR OFFER 


Highly recommended by Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 





HORSHAM, SUSSEX 


Overlooking Box Hill. 
THE PERFECT ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 


Eight bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, and 2 reception rooms. 


Central heating. Gardener’s cottage 


Walled garden. 


Garage for 4. 
Lovely gardens and grounds. 


27 ACRES. FREEHOLD £35,000 
Apply: Mrs. N.C. 
SUNNINGHILL, BERKSHIRE 


ATTRACTIVE LABOUR-SAVING SMALL HOUSE 


TUFNELL, as above. 





Four bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, one large L-shaped reception 
room with dining recess. 


Co.’s services. Garage. Small garden. 
FREEHOLD £5,500 


Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 


COVE, HANTS 
A PERIOD HOUSE OF ARTISTIC CHARM, PART 
DATING BACK TO 13th CENTURY 
Fully modernised regardless of expense. 





Seven bedrooms, 2 modern bathrooms, 3 reception rooms 
and lounge hall. Staff flat of 1 double bedroom, 1 rece ption 
room, bathroom, kitchen. This can be incorporated again in 
the house if required. (Co.’s services. Central heating. 
Garages. Old barn. Beautiful gardens. 6% ACRES. 





FREEHOLD. An immediate inspection is encduraged 
by Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.LC.S., F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.1.C.8., F.A.1. 


FOX & SONS 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON.-BRIGHTON—W ORTHING J. W. SYKES 


SOUTHAMPTON 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I, 
T. BRIAN COX, F.I.C.R.S., A.A.I. 


BRIGHTON 
A. KILVINGTON 





Owner going abroad. NEW FOREST 


One of the a delightful situations, on high ground, commanding extensive views. About 
3 .- les from Lyndhurst, 12 miles Southampton, 18 miles Bournemouth. 
The Well Appointed Modern Georgian Style Freehold Residence 
“THE WHITE HOUSE,”’ THe pre vote STONEY CROSS, MINSTEAD, 
ANTS 


b An outstanding Residence 
of charm and character, 
architect designed and ex- 
pensively appointed. 5-6 
bedrooms (4 fitted basins 
h. and c.), 2 fitted bath- 
rooms, gentleman’s cloak- 
room, lounge, 20ft. by 12ft., 
magnificent dining room, 
study, ultra modern kitchen 
and offices, labour-saving to 
a degree. 
Central heating. Excellent 
garage. Beautiful timbered 
grounds, simple and inex- 
pensive to maintain, in all 
ABOUT 8 ACRES 


To be Sold by Auction at the Royal Hotel, Southampton, on Tuesday, 
September 14, 1948 (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: MESSRS. CAMERON, KEMM & Co., 126, Gresham House, Old Broad Street, 
London, EC 
Auctioneers : Messrs. Fox & Sons, 2-3, Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton. 
Tel. 3941/2 


CANFORD CLIFFS, BOURNEMOUTH 


Occupying a very favoured position midway between and only a few minutes’ walk from the 
sea shore and shops and a short walking distance from the well-known Parkstone Golf Links 
and the beautiful Poole Harbour. 
A beautifully fitted and substantially erected Freehold Residence standing well back 
from the road and facing the south. 
The accommodation, arranged on two floors only. 
* Comprises 7 bedrooms (6 
with basins h. and c.), 2 
fitted bathrooms, entrance 
hall, 3 good reception rooms, 
gentlemen’s cloakroom, 
maids’ sitting room, kitchen 
and excellent domestic 
offices. Wine cellar. Central 
heating. All main services. 
Garage. Heated greenhouse. 








Charmingly arranged gar- 

dens and grounds forming a 

particular feature of the 

property and including a 

number of flowering shrubs 

and bushes, lawns, sunk 
rock garden 


Full bearing fruit trees, herbaceous border and rose beds, and small kitchen garden, the 
whole extending to an area of ABOUT ONE ACRE 
VACANT POSSESSION on completion of the purchase. 


PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 
Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


By order of the executors of the late Col. Harry Clifford Wallis, C.B.E. 
BOURNEMOUTH 


In a delightful position close to three beautiful chines and sandy beach. The principal 
rooms face south and some command lovely | sea views. 
The imposing and very conveniently situated L hed R 
“KOYAMA,” WEST CLIFF ROAD 
(Ne ear junction of W. est Overcliff Drive and Durley Chine.) 
roe ! Eight bedrooms, dressing 
room, 3 bathrooms, hall, 
cloaks, 3 reception rooms, 
billiards room and sun 
lounge, complete domestic 
offices including maid’s 
sitting room. 

Part central heating. 
Garage. Greenhouse. 
Revolving summerhouse. 
Charming garden of just 
over 1 acre. 

Lease 99 years from 
Nov. 11, 1912. Ground 
rent £30 per annum. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Ha.!, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on 
Thursday, September 9, 1948, at 3 p.m. (urless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. DICKINSON, MANSER & CO., 5, Parkstone Road, Poole. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bourne »mouth ; 
52, Poole Road, Westbourne and "Branch Offices: also at Southampton, Brighton 
and Worthing. 
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FRIARS CLIFFS, NEAR HIGHCLIFFE, HAMPSHIRE 


Occupying an excellent position with delightful views over open country. Within 3 minut es 
walk from the shore and close to golf course. 
The artistically designed, attractive and up-to-date Freehold Residence 
HEATHER LAWN, SEAWAY AVENUE 


r 


Four bedrooms, bathroom, 
hall, cloakrooms, 2 reception 
rooms. breakfast room, 
complete domestic offices. 


Two brick-built garages. 
All main services. 


Pleasant small garden con- 
sisting of lawns and flower 
borders. 


VACANT POSSESSION 
ON COMPLETION OF 
THE PURCHASE. 


To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on 
Thursday, September 9, 1948 (unless previously sold privately) 
Solicitors: Messrs. RAWLINS, DAVY & WELLS, Hinton Chambers, Hinton Road, 
Bournemouth. 

Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and 
Branch Offices. 


NORTH DEVON 


14 miles from Saunton Golf Course and 2 miles from Saunton Sands. 5 miles from 
Barnstaple and 7 miles from Ilfracombe. Commanding extensive views over the estuaries 
of the Rivers Taw and Torridge and also the coast. 


AN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 


In perfect condition 
throughout, built in the 
Cotswold style of stone 
and possessing exceptional 
beauty and charm. 


Six principal bedrooms (4 
with pedestal basins), bath- 
room, 4 maids’ rooms, 
dining room, drawing room, 
studio or games room, 
lounge hall, kitchen and 
complete offices. 
Garage for 2 cars. Several 
outhouses, 2 poultry houses. 
Companies’ electricity, gas 
and water. Telephone. 
Septic tank drainage. 
The gardens and grounds form a particularly pleasing feature of the property and have 
been laid out at considerable cost. They include terraced lawns, crazy paved walls, 
rockeries, fish ponds, well stocked kitchen garden with fruit trees, 2 greenhouses, 
the whole comprising an area of about 


1 ACRE PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


CORNWALL 
Commanding beautiful sea views including the entrance to famous harbour. 
AN IDEAL YACHTSMAN’S HOME 
AN ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD BUNGALOW 
Situated about 60 ft. above sea level and in very good order throughout. 














Four bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 itting rooms, good 
kitchen. 


Main electricity, water and 
drainage. Ideal _ boiler. 
Electric immersion heater 
and cooker. Garage for 2 
small cars. Telephone. 
The grounds are excellent 
for cultivation and include 
lawn, flower and vegetable 
gardens, 
ABOUT *%, ACRE 


PRICE £7,700 FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road., Bournemouth 





BEAULIEU. RIVER, HAMPSHIRE 


Commanding superb views over beautiful country and the river. 


fruit gardens, the 





Solicitors: Messrs. LEwis & LEWIS AND GISBORNE & CO 


recently redecorated 
throughout. 

Seven bedrooms, bathroom, pleasant entrance 
lounge, 2 reception rooms, loggia, cloakroom, 
excellent domestic offices. 

Garage for 2 cars. Estate electricity and water. 
Tastefully arranged garden C 
river, comprising lawns, flower beds, kitchen and 
whole extending to nearly 

ONE ACRE 


To be Sold by Auction on August 24, 1948 
(if not previously sold privately). 
GROUND RENT £12/10/- PER ANNUM 

LEASE 72 YEARS UNEXPIRED} (lh. — 
10, 11 and 12, Ely Place, Sian, London, E.C.1 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


THIS ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENCE 


CURTLE COTTAGE ‘ 


e ’ 
in good order 


overlooking the 





Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and branch offices. 





Bournemouth 6300 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams : 
“ Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 




















«Estate, Harrods, London’’ 


ESTATE 


KENsington 1490 
Telegrams: 
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HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 





OFFICES 


Surrey Offices 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 








SUNNY SOUTH COAST c.2 


Occupying a high position with sea and country views 


LOVELY QUEEN ANNE MANOR HOUSE 


ELSTREE AND RADLETT c.2 


Adjoining sports ground. Handy station, buses and Green 
Line routes. 


WELL-APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 


NORTHWOOD AND MOOR PARK 
c.2 


Convenient for station with trains to City and West End 


FINE HOUSE OF GEORGIAN TYPE 





Reconditioned and redecorated throughout. 
Three reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main services. Partial central heating. 
Two garages. 
Most lovely gardens and grounds of about 2% ACRES 
FREEHOLD 10,000 GNS. INCLUSIVE 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD. 
34-36, Hans _ Crescent, Knightabridge, S.W.1 (Tel: 
KENsington 1490. Eztn. 809). 


Three reception, 5 bed., tiled bathroom. All mains. 


Garage or Beautiful gardens and a paddock. 


ABOUT 3% ACRES 
FREEHOLD £12,500 
Joint Sole Agents: MANDLEY & SPARROW (Radlett 6141) 


and HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 





GUILDFORD NEIGHBOURHOOD 


About one mile from Guildford. c.3 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 





Designed on 2 floors. 


Four reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Modern drainage. 
CO.’8 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND GAS AND WATER. 
Large barn. Stabling. 
Matured garden. Kitchen garden and orchard. 
IN ALL ABOUT ONE ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 


Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8. af 
1490. Extn. 807). 


34-36, 
(Tel: KENsington 


SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
c.4 


Three miles station, 40 minutes London. Handy for the corst. 


COMFORTABLE FAMILY RESIDENCE 


Hall,4 reception rooms, 5 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 


Co.’s electric light, power and water. Central heating. 


GARAGE. USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 


Delightful grounds, tennis and other lawns, partly walled 
kitchen garden, paddock, etc. 


IN ALL 4 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £8,750 


Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 806) 


Three reception, billiards room, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
maids’ sitting room. 


Partial central heating. 
garages. 


Beautiful gardens and grounds. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £9,850 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Whole property is in first-class order and ready to 
step into. 


Joint Sole Agents: SWANNELL & SLY (Northwood 19) and 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Tel: KENsington 1490). 


FAVOURITE NEWBURY DISTRICT 
Within easy reach of station. c.4 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


All main services. Two large 








With lounge hall, 3-4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, basins 
h. and c., 3 bathrooms, complete offices. 


Co.’s water and electric light. Modern drainage. Central 


heating. 
Stabling and garage. Useful outbuildings. 


Charming but inexpensive grounds, tennis courts, kitchen 
garden, etc. 


IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES 
ONLY £12,000 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Tel: KE Nsington 1490. Eztn. 806). 





OVERLOOKING A SURREY 
COMMON c.3 


Amidst quiet surroundings, yet under half an hour from town 


LAVISHLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER IN A DELIGHTFUL 
SETTING 


Auction, August 10 next (unless previously sold 
privately). 


TREHIVIN, MADRON, NEAR 
PENZANCE, CORNWALL  c.2 


Very choice situation over 300 feet up, overlooking Coombe 
Valley, view of St. Michael’s Mount and Mounts Bay. 





Three fine reception, billiards, 6 bedrooms, 4 modern bath- 

rooms. Two balconies. Electric light. Main services, 

Central heating. Cottage. Two garages. Useful out- 

buildings. Pleasure gardens of unusual charm and beauty. 

Shady trees, hard tennis courts, swimming bath, kitchen 
and fruit garden. 


IN ALL ABOUT 24, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and strongly recommended: HARRODS LTD., 


34-36, Hans Crescent, or 8.W.1 (Tel: 
KENsington 1490. EHatn. 807). 


A CHARMING RESIDENCE 


Well planned and most attractively appointed. Fine 


sitting room, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating and domestic hot-water boilers, fitted 
mes (h. and c.), oak floors, Co.’s electric light and power. 
Parish water supply. Main drainage. Garage for 2. 


ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. W. H. NE & SON, 33-34, 


La 
Market Place, Penzance (Tel. 586), mee HARRODS LTD., 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 





entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, modern offices and staff 


FOR SALE AS A GOING CONCERN 


OLD MILL TEA GARDENS, 
WANNOCK, SUSSEX c.1/BP 


Established for many years and noted throughout the 

country. Seating for 1, Superb Tea Pavilion, 

Service Huts, and —- accommodation. Sales 
halets. 





CHARMING OLD RESIDENCE 


With modern conveniences. Five bedrooms, dressing room, 
3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms. Range of glass. Ten 
cottages (service and other tenancies). Fascinating pleasure 
grounds including stretch of water and woodland. About 
1,000 fruit trees. Level meadow suitable for sports field. 


Nursery and market garden in full production. 
TOTAL AREA ABOUT 20 ACRES 
Vast scope for development if desired. 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent. Knights- 





bridge, London, 8.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 818. 
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““-y FEEL LIKE AN ANGEL, up here, winging on my way * 
] to be with you... .”’ It’s the sense of riding on a 
big friendly cloud that makes her feel like that. 
Quietness, a tranquil atmosphere— she writes her letter 
easily, naturally, and in perfect comfort in the lounge- 
cabin of the Short flying boat. 
IN THE EVENING 
After an excellent meal, it is a pleasure to sit in the 
quiet, roomy cabins. A cigarette—the steward will 
bring the drinks — and through the wide window is a 
dreamlike view of the passing world below. Then, to bed 
ashore in perfect comfort, to dream of breakfast in 
Augusta. 

The romance of flying, to all parts of the world, is 
catered for in a big way by Shorts. Flying boats leave 
the U.K. regularly for India and China, South Africa, | 
Australia and New Zealand. Short flying boats operate | 
also in South America and Scandinavia. Your travel 
agent has details. 


It's fun to bY by plying boat / 


Shor ts THE FIRST MANUFACTURERS OF AIRCRAFT IN THE WORLD 


Short Brothers & Harland Limited, Queens Island, Belfast 
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This is the shape and size of 
Weston’s Cream Crackers 





but you cannot visualise their smooth flavour, flaky light- 
ness and seductive crackle. Supplies are sent everywhere, 
though at present in limited quantities. 


BISCUITS 








al : 
TRODOSHYS 


TROTOSTINE 




















BEFORE YOU’ 
SHOOT— 


obtain protection 
against the risk of 


THIRD PARTY 


) 






” CHRONOMETERS WATCHES ° | wae 
& CLOCKS 


CHARLES FRODSHAM 3. C° [7 


N78 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 37 
Cai =e TEL. KEN. - 


1073 


SELLING JEWELLERY ? 


As the leading Hatton Garden jewellers we 
can offer the following RECORD PRICES: 


£15-35, Cultured Pearl Necklaces. 
£15-£75, Gold Cigarette Cases. 
£15-50, Solid Silver Tea Sets and Trays. 


£25-£150, Diamond Eternity Rings and 


£15-£25, 18ct. Pocket Watches & Chains. 

£2-£5, 22ct. Wedding Rings. 

£20 for £5 Gold Pieces. 

Up to £1,000 for Diamond and Coloured 
Stone Rings, Brooches, Bracelets & Earrings, 


etc. 


Valuations by Qualified Expert (Fellow 
Gemmological Association). 


Register your Parcels (cash or offer per 
return) or call at 


> M. HAYES & SONS, LTD. 
106, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.1 
HOLborn 8177 














CLAIMS 
following 
GUN ACCIDENTS. 


Comprehensive cover /, 
under the ¥ 
Norwich Union’s “Sporting Gun”’ policy, costs 
only 17/6 A YEAR and includes: 
(a) Third Party liability up to £5,000. 
(b) Loss of or damage to gun. 
(c) Personal Accident benefits. 
(Third Party liability only, 7/6 a year.) 
{Send the coupon for full details to 











3 Send particulars of your Sporting Gun 3 


5 police for myself . 
: policies for a Syndicate of......... guns, 
: BIER . <nianigivtancnesenacorncasenvctecnshen tenvestbnees ; 
SIE so o2 cacensesthecsbsen nt cd ick bevcoaveutaiioedie : 





A Product of 
HENRY ROLL & CO., LTD. 





: 


B iseniech bie epnksdsnenb babbeasl ssbuaulopwns koespid C.L.39 } 














66, Stork’s Road, S.E.I6. 
Coffee Specialists 
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No. 7 SIE ES 
Tweeds 7 SIS ENNUISSS 
A larger, finer cigarette for selelesesetesoccccccccccccesesecesess 
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Our tweeds for women are Sosetese® 
: ee e¢ 20 ¢ ¢@ 
man-tailored from the finest cocetetetses 
: Soret eter a 
materials. spiesesesess 
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OF BETTER KITCHENS | “HART” COURTS 
give years of service 




















Ee es eRe Fae 


Minimum maintenance keeps up the fast, accurate, 
gritty surface of a ‘* HART ’’ Hard Court. 

Made in pleasant harmonising colours, annual top 
dressings are not normally required—no new materials 
are needed for several years. 


Without doubt the most suitable court for club or 
private use. We shall be glad to submit estimates. 
** HART ”’ SPECIALITIES 
Our experience in the construction of Tennis Courts, 


AN EZEE KITCHEN 


FOR OLD OR NEW HOUSES 


The stainless steel sinks, stove enamelled wall and counter cabinets, Bowling Greens, Gardens, etc., enables us to develop 
with one-piece plastic counter tops, ie supplied to a se i ay and offer proved and tested “ Specialities ””_ TURF, 
and depth, but in various widths to fit almost any size or shape of room. i 

. Doors and drawers fit and slide perfectly. FERTILISERS, SEA-SAND, GRASS SEED, 
EASY TO INSTALL AND FREE OF PURCHASE TAX. WEED-KILLERS, etc. Write for further details. 








Delivery within 2 months. 
Write for our brochure or visit our Glasgow showrooms. 









Also at the Building Centre, 9 Conduit Street, London, W.|. (Lonpon) 
EZEE KITCHENS Limiteo | MAXWELL M HART are 


TELEPHONE DOUGLAS 4956 
LONDON DISTRIBUTORS: Temple & Crook, Ltd., 6 & 7, Motcomb Street, S.W.! 
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Harlip 


MISS JOSEPHINE JENNINGS-BRAMLY 


Miss Josephine Jennings-Bramly, daughter of Captain and Mrs. B. Jennings-Bramly, of Terwick Mill 
House, Rogate, Petersfield, Hampshire, is to be married to Captain Kenneth Charles Schonberg, son of 
the late Mr. C. E. Schonberg and of Mrs. Schonberg, of Buenos Aires, on November 12 
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The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1d. 

Elsewhere Abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 

including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting 
Canada) 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 





NATIONAL PARKS 


NOFFICIAL statements suggest that a 
l National Parks Bill, upon the preparation 

of which the Ministry of Town and Coun- 
try Planning is now engaged, will be the chief 
item of social legislation in the autumn session of 
Parliament, and that the Government hopes the 
Bill will be regarded as non-controversial. If this 
be true, it presumably absolves Mr. Silkin from 
the charge that, by his prolonged failure to set 
up a national and local framework for the 
administration of the National Parks, he is 
allowing a situation to arise in which the inde- 
pendence and character of the Parks will be 
prejudiced, and their very existence imperilled. 
There is no direct political obstacle to an agreed 
Bill—but there are serious bureaucratic ones. 
The principles that the National Park areas 
should ‘contract out” of normal planning 
arrangements, that they should have for plan- 
ning and development purposes local control by 
committees or councils which are not the statu- 
tory local authorities and that at the higher 
departmental level there should be a national 
Commission with power to challenge Ministerial 
proposals from whatever quarter — these 
principles are obnoxious to existing Government 
departments and to some existing local authori- 
ties. 

It seems more than likely in these circum- 
stances that the Bill will be so drawn as to 
reassure those who dislike the proposed inde- 
pendence of the National Parks organisation, 
and would prefer any National Parks Commis- 
sion to be appointed as a purely advisory body. 
The question whether the Bill should be regarded 
as non-controversial or not will in this case 
depend on how far the Minister goes to meet the 
bureaucratic argument. Already, as Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie has pointed out, administrative 
steps have been taken in National Park areas 
which tend to impair their composite character. 
The county councils, as planning authorities, 
have been encouraged to appoint planning 
officers for their own segments of the National 
Parks which overlap their borders. Apart from 
this, no attempt has been made to set up the 
joint planning authorities which the Town and 
Country Planning Act of 1947 provides for such 
composite areas as National Parks whose con- 
stituent parts have overriding common interests. 
We must, of course, wait to see what the Bill 
provides in these directions, but it can be said 
at once that there is bound to be serious opposi- 
tion to any measure which does not set up a 
strong central Commission able to exercise an 
influence commensurate with the importance 
of the national interest it represents, and which 
does not give this central Commission an effec- 
tive say in the planning control of the National 
Park areas. 
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The Hobhouse Committee had no reason to 
anticipate the opposition which now appears to 
be developing among planning authorities to 
their unanimous recommendation that on the 
loval Park planning committees there should be 
a fifty per cent. representation of the national 
interest, such representatives to be appointed 
by the National Parks Commission. The need 
for this system of independent control will 
probably not be fully realised except by those 
who have followed over a term of years the 
impact on some particular National Park area of 
Government departments’ either sponsoring pri- 
vate schemes of development or maintaining their 
own privileged claims. Unfortunately when it 
comes to a struggle between Government depart- 
ments the Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning is in no position to be a final arbiter, and a 
great deal will depend upon the success or 
failure of Mr. Silkin in demanding its proper 
standing not only for the proposed Parks Com- 
mission but for his own Ministry. 


MASTER UNDER GOD 


(Lloyd’s Policy of Marine Insurance) 


re HEREOF is Master under God’’— 
The ancient formula prevails, 

Though turbine and connecting-vod 

Usurp the place of sheets and sails. 
In spite of Man’s mechanic skill, 

The perils of the seas abound; 
Each voyage is a venture still; 

Our argosies may run aground; 
‘‘Restraints of princes, peoples, kings, 

Losses, misfortunes, enemies, 
Surprisals, fire’’—these dreaded things, 

These are the perils of the seas. 
Despite these dangers, to and fro 

How many ships are under way ! 
Still under God our seamen go, 

Master and Mariners, to-day. 


FreED W. BayLiss. 


CUCUMBER AND CATMINT 


HE virtue of bees as pollinators of orchard 

trees is well known—although some experts 
have modified views on the subject—and most of 
us have read how specially fed bees are intro- 
duced into glass-houses by commercial growers 
of peaches, in order that the bees may do their 
good work on the rathe blossom. Recently, 
however, a grower of cucumbers mentioned an 
opposite side of the picture. He must have lost, 
he wrote, some thousands of pounds through 
bees fertilising cucumbers, but now he had dis- 
covered a remedy. He grows a line of catmint 
about 12 ft. from his cucumber houses: the 
bees congregate on the catmint, which they love 
so dearly that none will leave it to go into the 
houses. Inexpert amateurs, reflecting, may have 
misgivings : if catmint works so surely where 
it is desired, what about the accidental juxta- 
position of bee-loved plants, such as Cotoneaster 
horizontalis, with favourite fruit trees in garden 
or orchard? Is that why some precious apples 
or pears bear so poorly—because some chance- 
bred, highly scented deceiver, hiding in the 
shady underworld of ground vegetation, has 
seduced the bees (or other pollinators) from 
their virtuous way? Of course, the scientists 
must know how likely such accidents are, or how 
far they might be effective for ill; and flippant 
inventors will doubtless think out variations on 
the theme. But the original cucumber-catmint 
idea is in the tradition of necessity mothering 
invention, and these minor offspring of necessity 
can be charming in their ingenuous ingenuity, 
in accordance with another proverb—that little 
fish are sweet. There was that textile manu- 
facturer who had to use surface water in which 
there was frog-spawn, cause of grievous stains 
—an awkward problem which was eventually 
solved by two swans. And there was the rose- 
grower in Ontario who discovered the best way 
to strip 500,000 rose bushes of their leaves : 
within a week 100 sheep did the job, and gently 
too, since rose bushes have thorns. 


FORESTRY PROGRESS 


HE Forestry Commission planted 26,356 
acres in the year covered by the Annual 
Report now published. This compares with 
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10,448 acres planted the year before and the 
Commission say that the rate of progress would 
have been better still but for the most difficult 
winter on record. Nearly 9,000 acres of ‘his 
total were replanted woodlands felled during 
the war. Offsetting this planting, abnormal iell- 
ing continues in woodlands that are already 
badly depleted. This heavy drain cannot, the 
Commission say, be much longer sustained, and 
the system of felling licences must continue, 
The Commission is also concerned to raise the 
standard of technical skill among foresters 
generally. The dedication scheme under which 
a private owner undertakes that his wood- 
land will be devoted to timber production for 
all time and managed in accordance with a plan 
agreed with the Forestry Commission makes 
slow progress. The latest information to the end 
of June this year is that 917 owners controlling 
508,000 acres of woodlands have intimated their 
willingness to consider dedication. No informa- 
tion is available about the number who have 
drawn up preliminary plans of operation accept- 
able to the Commission which will qualify them 
for the financial grants offered. The size of-the 
problem yet to be tackled may be judged from 
the fact that the area of the better land on 
which our smaller woods are planted is almost 
as big as the present wheat acreage. 


CANTERBURY WEEK 


N a changed and drab world there is at least 

one festival which has succeeded in main- 
taining its old bright, friendly and intimate 
atmosphere, and that is the Canterbury Week. 
During this week and last it has been celebrating 
its Centenary, somewhat belatedly, since the 
war forbade it in the right year, 1942, but none 
the less cheerfully for that. It is a celebration 
of more than the glories of Kentish county 
cricket, for eternally bound up with that cricket 
are two institutions that share some of the most 
famous of all colours, the black, red and gold, 
I Zingari and the Old Stagers. History grows 
inevitably dim, but it matters little to-day 
whether, as was stated in 1865, when memories 
were, perhaps, clearer, the credit of originating 
the week belongs to the Beverley Cricket Club, 
or, as others hold, to I Zingari, who from earlier 
days made Canterbury their home. There is 
honour and to spare for both. It is pleasant to 
note as evidence of the deeply rooted traditions of 
the O.S. that the part of Don Ferolo Whisker- 
andos in The Critic is, this year, played by Mr. 
John de Grey, the great-grandson of one of the 
founders of the O.S. and of the Canterbury 
Week, Frederick Ponsonby. That the festival 
may long flourish will be the united wish of all 
who love cricket and good fellowship and a 
noble county. 


CRAFTS CENTRE 


HE Crafts Centre of Great Britain, to con- 

tain a permanent exhibition in Portland 
Place, has now been given legal existence by 
the co-operation of five leading societies and 
the blessing of the Board of Trade. In this age 
of mass production, although the work of the 
individual can be enjoyed by few, it is all the 
more essential that the craftsman should set 
the standard of design and taste determining 
the quality of machine-made goods, whether 
pottery, printing, fabrics, metalwork, or en- 
graving. Plans have also been worked out with 
the Board of Trade for organising overseas 
marketing, and discussions with the Govern- 
ment are in progress on means of mitigating 
the effects of purchase tax, which threatens to 
deprive many craftsmen of their livelihood. 
But to translate the Craft Centre’s legal into 
physical existence will need an income of 
£6,000 a year, of which less than a tenth is 
available at present. With commendable enter- 
prise the Government is prepared to provide 
half this total on a pound-for-pound basis if 
and when a minimum of £2,500 is assured. Thus 
all those who believe in the capacity of British 
craftsmen to rival the work of Swedish, French 
and American craftsmen, as they have fre- 
quently in the past, now have an opportunity 
to back their fancy on very favourable terms, 
particulars of which can be obtained from the 
Centre’s temporary address, 6, Queen’s Square, 
London, W.C.1. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 


By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


F one should happen to be a vegetable 
f gardener (and during the last few years it 
has been brought home to one that there is 
more solid and material satisfaction to be 
obtained from a flourishing row of tomatoes or 
prolific early potatoes than there is from a green- 
house full of prize-winning orchids) one learns 
by experience that even when one takes all the 
vagaries of our most uncertain weather into 
account there are certain peculiarities that 
happen in the vegetable plots for which there 
would seem to be no explanation at all. One of 
these mysteries occurred in 1947. The late 
spring and early summer of that year were on 
the whole entirely favourable for the growth of 
everything, yet in this particular corner of the 
country no one managed to grow a really suc- 
cessful row of that hardy and most long- 
suffering of all vegetables, the ordinary broad 
bean, which asks practically nothing of its 
grower in the way of care or attention once the 
seeds have been dibbled in. At the same time 
peas, which demand the same sort of weather as 
broad beans, were so much above the average 
as regards the number and size of the pods 
produced that, when in due course the yellowed- 
off plants with their redundant pods filled with 
the sort of peas one is given to eat in restaurants 
were ultimately thrown to the hens, not one of 
the birds troubled to queue up at the poultry- 
run door at 4 p.m. for their evening meal. This 
year old Dame Ceres, who I believe controls the 
careers of beans and peas and who specialises in 
mysteries, Eleusinian and otherwise, has rung 
the changes. The broad beans are most prolific, 
with some of the pods over a foot long, while the 
peas are in such short supply that the great and 
the blue tits are turning up at the birds’ break- 
fast table, which functions only during the 
winter months, with injured yet innocent faces 
and giving me clearly to understand that 
they have a very poor opinion of my garden- 
ing efforts. 
* * * 
‘NHE same sort of thing often occurs in the 
fruit world. The crops of strawberries this 
year in this, a strawberry-growing district, were 
on the whole unsatisfactory, and so far as my 
own particular plot is concerned, I have not yet 
thought of an adjective which aptly describes 
the yield. Since the gooseberries were also 
indifferent, I had reconciled myself to a disas- 
trous soft fruit year, but the raspberries, 
to prove that as a prophet I am not in the 
Elijah class, have produced such a stupendous 
crop that the sprays bearing the fruit are bent 
down and breaking from the stem with the 
excessive weight, and when one drives the 
blackbirds out of the wire enclosure every 
morning they have breakfasted so well that they 
are only just able to fly to the nearest tree. 

The following possible explanation of the 
raspberries’ enthusiasm this year has occurred 
tome. At the beginning of last winter I read in 
one of those helpful garden notes which figure 
in almost every newspaper, and which remind 
one of the important things one is apt to forget, 
that the raspberry requires potash more than 
any other form of manure. Potash is usually 
one of the chemical dressings that one is unable 
to buy to-day, but as I read the article I noticed 
faint spirals of blue smoke rising from the last 
stages of an outsize in bonfires that had lit up 
the whole countryside when the trimmings of a 
war-neglected hedge were burnt. On this 
occasion luck was on my side. I managed to 
sack all the ashes before the usual heavy down- 
pour of rain washed all the potash out of them, 
and in February this year the raspberry canes 
received something more than their fair share of 
their favourite manure. 
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T. Edmondson 


CANTERBURY: THE CATHEDRAL FROM THE NORMAN STAIRS 


HEN one studies the psychology of birds, 
and I cannot claim to do this very effi- 
ciently since I am not an_ ornithological 
psychiatrist, one comes to the conclusion that 
some of those that frequent the garden are 
far better equipped with brains than are others, 
and that size has nothing to do with it. On the 
other hand, one might almost say that the 
smaller the bird the better its brain, though I 
admit one cannot go on applying this rule out- 
side the garden, since ultimately one would 
come to the wild goose family, which would 
provide an exception. It always seems to me 
that the tiny wren manages its affairs much 
more efficiently, and makes far fewer mistakes 
over the siting of its nest and the upbringing of 
its young than do the great majority of the 
larger birds I see in the garden and the woods 
beyond. 
The next size on the list, the tit family, also 
seem to be possessed of well-ordered brains and 


an ability to appreciate a situation correctly. 
One never sees members of any of the tit species 
becoming hot and bothered in any way, and, 
though there are probably a number of birds 
that would drink breakfast cream with enjoy- 
ment, the great tit is almost the only one so 
far that has learnt how to obtain it every 
morning. The remarkable part about this is 
that, since the cardboard-stoppered milk bottle 
has only quite recently become general through- 
out the land, the great tit should have acquired 
this special knowledge, which now amounts to 
an instinct, in a matter of possibly three or four 
generations. 


* * 
* 


HE blackbird, much as I appreciate his 
song, particularly his evening recital in 
spring, always seems to be a bit of anass, since 
he wastes a vast amount of valuable time going 
round the boundary of his preserve in a 
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markedly landlordly manner, and even when he 
is in search of food invariably observes black- 
bird march discipline, which dictates a progress 
consisting of three exaggerated hops and then 
pause for effect. I feel sure he must miss a con- 
siderable amount of food, since his stately 
ordered progress must give ample warning to 
worms and other insects to take cover. 

I have recently obtained definite proof that 
as regards intelligence the great tit is in every 
way the blackbird’s superior. This year to out- 
wit the great tits I sowed several rows of peas 
inside a wire-netting enclosure, which used to 
harbour strawberries until this fruit showed 
signs of becoming weary of the soil. The top of 
this enclosure is covered with ordinary 
garden netting, and like every other gardener’s 
netting to-day this has several small holes in it 
where the meshes have broken. When a black- 
bird finds his way through one of these holes, as 
invariably one does, he never by any chance 
remembers how he entered the enclosure and 
flutters around frantically inside until one drives 
him out through the door, which one has to open 
for him. The great tit’s brain is of a very different 
order. He finds his way into the enclosure with 
the greatest ease and when disturbed and chased 
to the sound of furious handclaps flies up to his 
particular broken mesh in a leisurely fashion, 
slips through it and goes off to the nearest tree 
with a high-pitched remark that I should 
hesitate to translate since I do uot think the 
Editor would pass it. 


* > 
+ 


HEAR that Blagdon Lake is to be re-opened 
for fishing from September 1 for the last six 
weeks of this season after being closed down 


THE OTHER 


EOPLE who have seen bull-fighting in 
Prpain and disapproved of its more bar- 

barous aspects should certainly go next 
door and see the Portuguese version; those who 
have never watched bull-fighting at all, but 
condemn it as cruel on hearsay, should be taken 
to a Portuguese bull-ring and no further. To 


me, as a lover of animals and the beauty of 
good horsemanship, bull-fighting of the latter 
kind is the most exciting of all sports to watch, 
displaying an art unrivalled in perfection of 
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since June 30 of last year owing to some parasitic 
infection that was seriously affecting the con- 
dition of some of the trout. Piscatorial 
experts have been at work on the problem of 
detecting the trouble and checking it, and at 
Blagdon their task was possibly easier than it is 
on most waters since all question of pollution 
was, of course, ruled out from the start. The 
whole of the water-shed of the reservoir and the 
farm lands adjacent to the lake itself are effi- 
ciently controlled by the Bristol Water Com- 
pany, and disasters owing to poisonous effluents 
could not happen there. 

I have visited Blagdon on many occasions 
since it was first opened to a favoured few in the 
year 1904, when the average weight of the 
hundred-odd trout that were caught was no less 
than 41b. 130z., which most trout fishermen 
will agree was a quite remarkable figure and 
probably a record for the British Isles. The 
following year nearly 700 trout were caught, 
which averaged 3 lb. 5 0z., but unfortunately I 
was not among the favoured few of either 1904 or 
1905, and I did not find my way to Blagdon until 
1911, when the average weight of fish had dropped 
to 21b. 8 oz., round about which figure, with some 
slight variations, it has remained ever since. 

It is to be hoped that the infection has not 
affected the numbers of trout in the lake, but, 
if it has, one has the consolation of knowing that 
it will be immediately rectified and that, owing 
to the wonderful natural feeding which the 
reservoir provides, the growth of young trout is, 
to say the least, phenomenal. Blagdon has 
never suffered from a shortage of trout, for 
normally the lake is full of fish over the 2 lb. 
mark. The only trouble is that they live so well 
on the natural food they find that they are not 
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always in the mood to take the various lures that 
hopeful anglers offer them. 


* * 
* 


HE present-day craze for teaching the 

population of this country how to lead 
useful and orderly lives by means of pictures 
of owls, spanners and other things reminds 
me of the impact of Government malaria 
experts who came to advise on the mos- 
quito situation in one of our eastern depen- 
dencies. To bring home to the inhabitants the 
dangers of the mosquito plague, and the neces- 
sity for taking precautions against creating 
breeding haunts for the insect, the experts 
caused to be printed a number of those large 
illustrated posters on which our modern con- 
trollers pin their faith. On these malaria posters 
there figured portraits of the anopheles mos- 
quito in the larva and mature insect stages, 
magnified to over thirty times the actual size to 
make the teaching they conveyed more obvious, 
These posters were displayed in the various vil- 
lages, particularly at the police stations, and the 
inspector of police, during one of his visits to a 
rice-growing district where malaria was endemic, 
pointed to the poster, asking the sergeant in 
charge of the post if it was having the desired 
effect, and if the local inhabitants were carrying 
out the teaching. 

“Oh, no!”’ said the sergeant with a superior 
smile at his senior’s ignorance. ‘‘ The fever here 
is not caused by the mosquito at all, because our 
mosquito is a tiny little insect this size’’—and 
he measured a quarter of an inch with his fore- 
finger and thumb. ‘‘ That great big mosquito on 
the poster which causes the fever is an English 
variety, and we have never seen one here.”’ 


KIND OF BULL-FIGHTING 


By HULDINE V. BEAMISH 


movement. The bulls are said to be the indigen- 
ous wild cattle of the Iberian Peninsula, and one 
has only to see them to realise that they are still 
wild. They are smallish, and shaped with a 
streamlined efficiency for speed and quick turn- 
ing; their shoulders are massive in comparison 
with the rest of the body. They are born with 
the same instinct for charging as the sheepdog 
inherits the instinct for herding. And they are 
far from friendly towards human beings. 
Everyone who can afford a ticket goes to 


CONCHITA CINTRON, ONE OF THE FEW WOMEN BULL-FIGHTERS. SHE HAS 
KILLED OVER 300 BULLS—BUT NOT IN PORTUGAL 


the bull-fight. The ring is circular, so one side 
is in the shade all the time, the other in the sun. 
The cheapest seats are, of course, in the sun, and 
before the fight the people sitting there present 
a sea of black umbrellas, which are lowered as 
soon as proceedings start. 

There is a stir among the crowds outside as 
some of the bull-fighting stallions arrive. These 
horses are of a special type, generally rather 
Hanoverian in appearance; large—about seven- 
teen hands—solid, massive with muscle, but 
light on the hoofs, and trained in haute école to 
the highest standard. They are spirited, too, 
as indeed they need to be, but are under perfect 
control in the ring, so that the slightest touch 
sends them bounding and turning in any direc- 
tion in a split second. 

The people slowly file in and take their seats 
—plain stone tiers, as in the: Roman arenas. 
There are two or three men in the ring, watering 
the carefully prepared sand with hoses. As the 
crowd increases, the noise becomes tremendous. 
Men climb and run up and down the seats, 
selling paper cushions, mineral drinks, sweets 
and even water. The band arrives and goes to 
the end of the shady seats. A small crowd of 
campinos—picturesque guardians of the wild 
cattle, clad in white and scarlet clothes, with 
red and green stocking caps, and armed with 
long lances—are busy on a platform above the 
gates where the bulls emerge. They are poking 
their long poles through trapdoors, getting the 
animals into the right boxes. There is now an 
atmosphere of expectancy and excitement, 
which increases when the “‘judge”’ arrives to sit 
in his cage-like position, accompanied by a 
bugler. This judge is virtually in charge of the 
whole affair, and decides when the contests start 
or end their various phases. 

At last the band plays the National 
Anthem, and all the people rise. After that 
it starts a tune, a tune with neither shape 
nor form, and not related to any other 
music. It is tinny, it is even ridiculous, but 
it is also glorious and exciting, moving and 
magnificent, and it stirs the emotions as few 
other sounds can. It hammers out a tale of hot 
sun and hoof-torn sand, of black bulls and 
lovely horses, of the skill, the life and death of 
cavaleivos and matadors. Yes, the band of the 
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CONCHITA, “THE BEST FIGHTER OF 
THEM ALL,” FACES A BULL 


bull-ring may be pathetic as a band—it would 
probably bring tears to the eyes of Toscanini— 
but it is the symbol and message of one of the 
most artistic sports in the world. 

Suddenly the band finishes with a flourish, 
the audience claps with much vigour and shout- 
ing. After a moment’s pause, the judge gives a 
sign to the man with the bugle, who blows a fan- 
fare. This is the beginning; the curtain is up. 

The large doors on the sunny side of the 
ring are flung open and a procession of all the 
performers enters, accompanied by another 
tune from the band. In the average bull-fight 
there are generally two genuine matadors, the 
men who fight with cloaks on foot, and numerous 
learners in all stages of schooling. The matadors 
are dressed in tight, embroidered jackets, close- 
fitting breeches, pink stockings, and the tradi- 
tional hat, with pompons on each side. Over 
one shoulder and held at the waist, they wear 
their beautiful cloaks, which later they pass up 
to some girl acquaintance in the audience. The 
forcadors (who often catch the bull at the end of 
a bout) are dressed in jackets embroidered with 
red and white flowers, khaki breeches and long 
green stocking caps. They generally number 
eight. 

All these people advance to a position in 
front of the judge’s box, greet him and step to 
one side. Now the mounted cavaleivos are 
prancing through the great doors, coloured 
ribbons flying from mane and tail; their ornate 
saddles rest on sheepskin numnahs, a foxskin 
lies behind the saddle, the box stirrups are 
inlaid with silver, and silver gleams on the bridle 
leather. The star cavaleivos are dressed in 17th- 
century style, three-cornered hat, lace ruffles at 
wrists and throat, long shining black boots armed 
with spurs. Seen closely, the gold or silver 
embroidery on their clothes is a real work of art. 
It is not a poor man’s business, this bull- 
fighting : the cost of trained horses and upkeep 
of such a stable and wardrobe is enormous. 

Having advanced to the judge’s box, the 
horsemen show off their mounts in the best 
haute école manner. They weave in and out of 
the other performers, and passage the whole way 
round the ring, greeting the yelling audience 
with smiles and waves. Then they back their 
horses across the ring to the doors, and the rest 
of the procession follows. The clapping dies 
away, and the doors open again at another call 
on the bugle. One of the cavaleiros, now on foot, 
stands by the door, a long dart in hishand. This 
dart is a wooden lance of about two and a half 
feet, with a small metal barb on the end. The 
other horseman, mounted, stops at the entrance 
to the ring, and is presented with the dart by his 
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colleague. He takes it, shakes hands with the 
donor, who traditionally wishes him luck, and 
then he is ready, his dart grasped pointing down- 
wards, thumb on the top. The gates are closed, 
he advances to the judge, salutes him, and 
canters away to a position exactly opposite the 
gates where the bull will appear. Two men on 
foot seize their red and gold cloaks and jump 
into the ring, placing themselves on each side of 
the cavaleivo. The murmur of conversation is 
hushed. 

The bugle sounds, two campinos quickly 
unbolt the double doors, and a black fury comes 
hurtling out into the sunlight where, for a 
second or two, he may stand in dazzled surprise. 
The horse and rider face him like statues; the 
horse’s head is held high, ears pricked, nostrils 
distended. He quivers with excitement and 
disgust and anticipation, but he has complete 
confidence in his rider. A slight movement from 
one of the cloaks, and the bull charges like a 
streak of Jightning. When he is a pace or two 
from his objective, man and horse wheel in an 
unbelievable pivot, and gallop away. The men 
on foot vault out of the ring, and the game is on 
between the trio. The bull turns also, and 
makes another charge, followed by many others, 
but he meets only the empty air and the jeering 
of the cavaleivo. Each time he finishes one of his 
violent charges, he gives a short, sharp snort 
like a racing swimmer, the explosion of which 
can be heard in the farthest parts of the 





THE PARADE BEFORE THE FIGHT. CONCHITA CINTRON AND SIMAO DA VEIGA 
WITH THE MATADORS OBSERVE A MINUTE’S SILENCE IN MEMORY OF A 


THE FORCADORS 


MATADOR KILLED IN SPAIN 





WAITING TO SEIZE THE BULL. 





THEY ARE SOMETIMES 
ALL KNOCKED DOWN BY THE FORCE OF THE CHARGE 
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ring. In between he sometimes stands, head 
down, pawing the sand with a delicate forefoot, 
backing a pace or two, and perhaps bellowing 
forth a challenge, which is answered by the 
horseman ;: ‘Az touro !”’ 

Eventually the bull charges in the right 
position for the business in hand, when the two 
animals gallop towards each other, and the 
rider, with a lightning movement, leans over his 
galloping horse’s neck and places his dart 
between the black shining shoulders. The 
wooden shaft snaps, and a stream of coloured 
ribbons flutters from the bull. The band breaks 
into a triumphant tune for this, and the audience 
howls delight. The: bull, annoyed by the 
ribbons, is kept occupied by the cloaks, while 
the rider is handed another dart, 
probably shorter this time. No 
dart must be placed until the 
bull is actually charging, and I 
should have mentioned earlier 
that the horns of the bull are 
covered with leather sheaths, 
so that, in the almost unknown 
event of the horse being touched, 
no harm is ever done. 

There are, of course, vari- 
ations in this sport. An experi- 
enced cavaleivo will break off 
the wooden shaft to the length 
of a foot, so that making a score 
is even more difficult. The best 
cavaleiro of all will ride with reins 
knotted on his horse’s neck, and 
place two short darts at once. 
This is the highest skill of the 
Portuguese bull-ring. Nothing 
in written words can describe the 
speed and lightning turns of 
these bulls, and the incredible 
agility of the big horses, whose 
riders barely move below the 
waist. Bull and horses miss 
each other by a hair’s breadth 
at times, but miss each other 
they do. 

It will be realised, even by 
this quite inadequate descrip- 
tion, that Portuguese bull- 
fighting is based on the art of 
horsemanship, the control of 
several quick-moving circum- 
stances, and a number of finer 
points appreciated only by ex- 
perts. The great art is to avoid 
hurt or bloodshed, and if there 
is the slightest sign of clumsy 
or careless horsemanship, it is 
at once condemned in no un- 
mistakable manner by the 
audience. 

When the _ triumphant 
cavaleivo has ridden out through 
the doors, there are several var- 
ieties of entertainment for the 
audience, performed by the for- 
cadors. The favourite and most 
spectacular includes the whole 
team. While a man with the 
cloak distracts the bull’s atten- 
tion, the team’s leader runs to 
within some yards of the ani- 
mal, standing in a defiant atti- 
tude, hands behind his back, 
stomach stuck forward, his com- 
panions lining up behind him. 
At a chosen moment he shouts, 
the bull charges with lowered 
head, and the forcador waits 
until the horns hit him fair 
and square round the stomach; 
he then falls on the bull’s neck, locking his hands 
underneath. At once all his comrades seize the 
bull by skin and tail until he is brought to a 
standstill. Then the one who holds the tail— 

having first rubbed his hands in sand—is left 
alone with a furious kicking bull, which he 
finally lets go, running for the barrier. The 
bugle sounds, the doors open, and a number of 
working cows and bullocks lumber in, bells 
clanging, to be driven round the ring at a fast 
pace, engulfing the bull among them, so that he 
is driven in with them to the safety of the 
stables. 

That is the description of the procedure, 
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but more often than not the bull is strong 
enough to knock down the man in front, and all 
those behind as well. This is popular with the 
crowd, and does not often do much damage, 
except to the brave man’s pride. 

Space does not allow me to go fully into the 
fights of the matadors on foot, which are 
extremely interesting, and possess a wealth of 
intricate points. This is, of course, the main 
show of the Spanish bull-fight, when the bull, 
having been hypnotised to a standstill by the 
play of the red cloak, is finally killed by the 
matador thrusting his sword between its 
shoulder-blades. In Portugal the matadors— 
who are nearly all famous in Spain and South 
America—go through the whole performance 
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SIMAO DA VEIGA AWAITS A BULL 
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CONCHITA CINTRON, A BORN RIDER, EVADES A CHARGE 


and play, even to holding a toy sword under the 
cloak. But when the bull is worked to a stand- 
still, the matador throws away the toy sword, 
substituting for it a short dart, which he thrusts 
into the skin between the bull’s shoulders before 
turning contemptuously away. 

The technique of the matador is fascinating 
to watch. He has to show a kind of bragging 
contempt for the bull by his attitude—he draws 
up his slim body, almost standing on tiptoes. 
In one hand he holds the sword concealed by 
the cloak, the other rests carelessly on his hip. 
He makes the bull charge in circles round him, 
nearer and nearer his body, until the lowered 
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horns almost brush his leg. It is, in fact, dlay- 
ing with death. Sometimes he is goaded by the 
crowd’s applause to take risks. Then there is 
a ripped thigh, a spurt of blood on the sand, and 
sometimes a dead matador. 

To those who still think bull-fighting is 
cruel, I would ask—to whom is it cruel? I have 
never seen this happen in Portugal, I have never 
seen more than a badly gored thigh, and that 
was entirely the fighter’s own fault. So all 
Portuguese bulls live to fight again, until the 
day when they grow too cunning, and follow 
the man instead of his cloak, which means some 
more-than-ordinarily tough beef from the 
butcher that week. An anti-climax ? 

How can I, in a short article, describe the 
glamour of the bull-ring and its 
life? The farmers who breed 
those sleek black herds, fabu- 
lous in riches; their sons who 
ride stallions at the age of five, 
and become amateur bull- 
fighters at twenty; that vast 
concord of people whose life is 
centred round a ring of sand 
and sun, whose crest should 
surely be a wicked triangular 
head and upturned horns. ... 

Neither can I linger on 
the subject of Charlie, the 
great comedian of the bull- 
ring, whose antics are famous 
throughout Portugal, and who 
understands a bull’s mentality 
better than the cow mother 
herself. He takes unheard-of 
liberties. He jumps lengthwise 
over a charging bull’s_ back, 
and places two darts in at the 
same time, just for good 
measure. He makes a bull look 
silly by twirling his long red 
tie, or opening and shutting his 
small parasol. And Charlie al- 
ways laughs, even when he pur- 
posely leaves his legs hanging 
over the barrier for an angry 
bull to butt. He must be the 
toughest comedian in the world, 
and can lift up a bull by the 
forelegs as easily as anyone else 
lifts a chair. He behaves in 
such curious ways that the 
bulls are puzzled—so puzzled 
that he can go and kiss them 
onthe nose. Yes, Charlie would 
need an article to himself. 

And Conchita! Conchita 
Cintr6n—the best fighter of 
them all, who is equally gifted 
with her horsemanship and foot- 
work. Conchita, who comes 
every year from South America 
to thrill Iberian crowds, to 
make men hoarse with shout- 
ing, to inspire the throwing of 
a hundred hats into the ring. 
Conchita is nowhere _ near 
thirty, and exactly the opposite 
of one’s idea of a feminine 
bull-fighter. Tall and very 
slim, with slender hands, and 
always modestly dressed in 
grey, with beautifully worked 
leather chaps, she controls her 
stallions in the ring with hardly 
amovement. Sheisa born rider, 
but also her graceful passes with 
the cloak are as good as those of 
any man’s. Conchita has al- 
ready killed over three hundred 
bulls elsewhere, and one hears that the men are 
very jealous of her. This is hardly surprising, 
since in southern countries it is almost un- 
known for a woman to take part in such sports, 
and practically unbearable for her to prove 
better than the men! 

The last fight is over, the sun setting over 
the hills behind the bull-ring. The sand—dis- 
turbed now by myriad hoof-marks—is cooling 
down. People collect their belongings and file 
slowly away. <A vast crowd of all kinds of 
vehicles moves along the road, throwing up a 
curtain of dust. And everyone is satisfied, for 
they have been watching the king of all sports. 
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SALMON-TRAP MAKERS OF THE SEVERN 


Written and Illustrated by NORMAN WYMER 


than those carried out along our waterways. 
The sea-shore has its crab- and _ lobster-pot 
makers; the Thames its boat builders; the Teifi 
its coracle makers; the Fenland waterways their 
Both the Severn and the Wye 
boast a rather unusual band in the makers of salmon 


Fe: of our rural crafts are more fascinating 


makers of eel traps. 


putchers. 


Rod and line, long net, leave net and stop net, 
all are favoured on both these rivers, yet it is upon 
the putcher that the fisherman proper largely pins 
Indeed, one craftsman, whom I watched 
at work in his cottage garden not twenty-five yards 
from the river bank at Westbury-on-Severn, told 
me that in a normal season he expects to make no 


his faith. 


fewer than a thousand putchers and that he 
can always be certain of finding a ready market 
for his goods. 

It is in spring-time that he makes his traps 
and he uses either locally grown willows (or 
withes) or hazel branches that have been cut 
from the near-by Forest of Dean the previous 
autumn and left to weather throughout the 
winter. 

For making a putcher a conical-shaped 





A SEVERN SALMON PUTCHER 

AT WORK. (Left) 1—THE FIRST 

AND (above) 2.—A LATER STAGE 

OF THE WEAVING OF A 
PUTCH 


the stand, and then, with it on the 
ground between his legs, sets to work 
weaving yet two more rows, one at 
the larger end of the frame and 
another at the smaller (Fig. 2). 

This done, he trims off the sharp 
ends of his uprights with a hook (as 
a hurdle maker will trim away the 
uprights of his hurdles or sheep-feeding 
cages) and weaves a spiral band of 
willows (most appropriately termed 
the worm) to twist round the wall of 
the putcher from top to bottom. 

These putchers are made of 
various sizes, but the larger ones are in- 
variably constructed in three sections, 
known as mouthpiece, diddle and wheel, 
which are later fastened together, one 
behind another. 

To set putchers, stakes have to be 
driven into previously bored holes in the 
rocks of the river bed. Cross bars are then 
fixed to the tops of the stakes and the 
putchers are fastened to the bars in a way 
that will allow a drop of some five inches at the 
smaller end. At low tide these traps provide an 


stand of a rather unusual type is employed,+ unusual spectacle, for in the wider parts of 


consisting simply of a stout pole with two 
circular discs, the uppermost one of which is 
of greater circumference than the lower one. 
Both these platforms are made to revolve, so 
that instead of being obliged to walk round his 
trap while he is weaving, as must 
the crab-pot maker, the putcher maker 
can remain stationary and turn his 
putcher as he proceeds. 

The upper disc contains a number 
of equidistant holes near its outer 
edge, and the lower one a like number 
of slots, which, naturally, are arranged 
rather closer to one another. When 
the putcher maker is ready to begin 
his work he rams the end of his pole 
into the ground to keep it firm and 
proceeds to place one stout willow or 
hazel rod through a hole in the upper 
platform so that it rests in the corres- 
ponding slot in the lower one, and so 
continues round until each of his holes 
has been filled (Fig. 1). 

His framework thus arranged, he 
now weaves two or three rows of fine 
strands in and out of his uprights at 
a point immediately above his larger 
disc, after which he weaves a further 
series of rows a few feet above the 
first. He next removes his frame from 


the river they may be seen stretching across 
for something like 500 yards, and in even 
the narrower parts they may extend for 100 
yards. 

At this stage spikes are let into the traps, 
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and these, combined with the force of the 
current, make escape impossible. Whereas a 
man fishing with rod and line will derive a great 
part of his pleasure from that final battle with 
a salmon as he draws his line from the water, 
a man using putchers, on the other hand, prefers 
to make sure of things. Thus the object of the 
spikes is not only to prevent escape, but also 
to drown the fish by retaining it in one fixed 
position; for no fish can remain alive in one 
posture for more than a limited time. 
Assuming that all fish-traps spring from a 
common origin (probably from primitive man’s 
vain efforts to catch his prey in his cupped 
hands), it is interesting, I think, to compare 
these salmon putchers with the eel traps made 
in the Fens. Here a man starts his trap by 
setting his willows in a wooden block known as 
the eel chair, and then, with this set between his 
knees, weaves his piece as though he were 
making a basket. Unlike the putcher maker, 
he leaves no spaces between his rows, but 


(Below) 4 MAKING EEL-TRAPS IN THE 
FENS 


completely fills his walls, moulding his shape 
entirely by eye as he goes along (Fig. 4). 

The final appearance of his trap, as can be 
seen in the accompanying photograph, will be 
as different from that of the putcher as is the eel 
from the salmon. Yet who shall deny that, for 
all that, there is a marked similarity between 
the two? 

The crab-pot, likewise made on a 
stand and constructed of willows 
(Fig. 3) is quite different again, yet 
it, too, bears a certain, though less 
pronounced, similarity to the others. 

I stress this because to me the 
many various kinds of fish-trap afford 
an excellent example of native in- 
genuity such as once played a great 
part in rural life. The skill and enter- 
prise of the craftsman are in many ways 
as apparent among the local fish-trap 
makers as they were, in days gone by, 
among the wheelwrights who devised 
their peculiarly regional styles of farm 
cart or wagon, or the blacksmiths who 
designed the numerous types of crook 
for the downland shepherds. What 
is more, these craftsmen owe their 
survival to-day to the very fact that 
their work is so localised; the traps 
which their forefathers designed in the 
process of centuries of trial and error 
remain the most suitable for catching 
fish in their respective waters. 
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A POTTER AND A PAINTER 


WILLIAM and EVELYN 
DE MORGAN 


By JOHN WOODYATT 


OW many people who live in Battersea 
have ever been inside Old Battersea 


House? How many Londoners have 
even heard ofit? Built by Wren, with carvings by 
Grinling Gibbons, it is one of the finest houses 
in South London, and contains a wonderful 
collection of old English furniture, much of it 
Elizabethan; also it is a still inhabited memorial 
of the life and work of William De Morgan and 
Evelyn De Morgan, whose sister and brother- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Stirling, live there to-day. 

William and Evelyn De Morgan died only 
thirty-odd years ago, but they were the last 
autumn flowers of the Pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment, to which neither of them, strictly speak- 
ing, belonged, and which was founded a century 
ago by Holman Hunt, Rossetti and Millais 
with all the impetuousness of twenty years, “in 
order to paint the best possible pictures in the 
best possible way.” 

William De Morgan, the son of a professor 
of mathematics at University College, London, 
began work as a painter, and also tried his hand 
at making stained glass, but he soon turned to 
pottery, which was his life-work, and for which 





FLORA, BY EVELYN DE MORGAN 





OLD BATTERSEA HOUSE : THE WEST FRONT FROM THE 
“TERRACE” BORDERING THE RIVER 


he showed an amazing ability both 
in colour and design, particularly in 
lustre. His lustres have a strength and 
brilliance in which there is nothing 
derivative or Victorian, or what the 
Germans describe by the contempt- 
uous and untranslatable word kitsch. 
De Morgan began his experiments in 
lustre-ware at 40, Fitzroy Square, 
where he nearly burned the house 
down, but after his father’s death in 
1872 he moved with his mother and 
sister to 30, Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
where he built a kiln and began work 
as a professional potter. By a coinci- 
dence, this was within a stone’s throw 
of the site of the old Chelsea China 
Works and almost opposite Wedgwood 
and Bentley’s old premises. 

De Morgan said of himself: ‘In 
’'72 or ’70 I re-discovered the lost art 
of Moorish or Gubbio lustres. It had 
been re-discovered before in Italy in 
1856, but that I didn’t know at the 
time. It has been re-discovered since, 
times out of number, and a glorious 
array of old Italian names, Maestro 
Giorgio of Gubbio, etc., is always 
trotted out to mount the re-discoverers 
on. I never did anything to justify a 
belief that the art of the cinquecento 
had been re-discovered—it was merely 
the pigment.” 

It is in his colours, vivid rich reds, 
peacock and royal blue, pink and bis- 
cuit copper-lustre, that De Morgan 
excelled. His designs and shapes, too, 
are strong and original, and he never 
duplicated his work, except his tiles, 
for which he employed copyists. 

It was an idea of William Morris, 
a close friend of De Morgan, that in 
such a dirty city as London, even 
dirtier then than now, houses should 
have an external surface which could 
be easily washed with hoses, and for 
this purpose he intended to use deco- 
rative tiles. However, there was a 
good market for De Morgan’s tiles, and 
his output was limited. Otherwise, 
late Victorian Chelsea houses might 
have had a truly rich and lustrous 
exterior. 

Two of his largest commissions 
were the decoration of the Czar’s 
vacht Livadia with tiles and decora- 


tive panels, and six big ships of the P. and 
O. Line. It is strange to think of De Morgan’s 
elaborate encaustic seascapes full of  sea- 
serpents, fishes and full-rigged ships in the 
Straits of Malacca and the Java Sea of Joseph 
Conrad’s day. All those ships have long ago 
gone to the bottom, and perhaps a stray De 
Morgan tile even now decorates the hut of a 
Malay fisherman alongside an oleograph of the 
last Sultan of Turkey, a still popular ruler in 
those parts, beneath the creaking coconut-palm 
and juicy green banana-tree. 

Unfortunately, if De Morgan won fame as 
a potter, he only lost money, and without his 
wife’s fortune he would not have been able to 
continue as long as he did. The cost of produc- 
tion of pottery is high, a great deal of it is 
spoilt in firing, and De Morgan had no head for 
business. In 1887 he married Evelyn Pickering, - 
who was many years younger than himself and 
already a well-known painter. 

After his mother’s death in 1892, the De 
Morgans spent much of their time in Florence, 
which both of them loved dearly, and where 
William opened another potter’s workshop, 
while keeping on the one in London. This was 
disastrous financially, and for some years he 
continued to lose money until neuritis in the 
hands ended his career as a potter. A less vital 
and cheerful character would have been broken 
by this, but with his buoyant humour, he wrote 
to a friend: ‘‘My former works are now the 
source of that far more useful stuff Blue-Bell 
Polish.” 

It is an old and true saying that you can- 
not keep a good man down, and at the age of 
67 De Morgan began life over again as a suc- 
cessful novelist. His books sold as well in 
America as in England, though I doubt whether 
many people to-day read Joseph Vance, The 
Old Man’s Youth, or even The Old Madhouse, 
whose grim title has often tempted me. It is 
not as a writer that De Morgan will be remem- 
bered, but the late Sir Edmund Gosse wrote of 
him :— 

“T am very much struck with the tran- 
quillity of De Morgan’s novels. There seems no 
stress in them, no anxiety. They move in a 
social world where the family is not challenged, 
where religion is quietly respected, where pro- 
perty enjoys all its rights, and where the army 
scarcely seems to exist. William de Morgan has 
no belief in the approach of a catastrophe.”’ Yet 
he was writing in the days of ‘‘ We don’t want to 
fight, but by jingo if we do,’’ of the Russian 
Revolution of 1905, of the Agadir crisis and all 
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the warning shadows of the slaughter- 
house which nobody noticed. 

William De Morgan died early in 
1917, and his widow, who survived him 
by two years, presented all his unsold 
pottery to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Old Battersea House contains 
a splendid collection of De Morgan’s 
pottery, and of his wife’s paintings. 

Evelyn De Morgan has been largely 
forgotten as a painter. Her Victorian 
technique, with its painstaking attention 
to detail, in the Pre-Raphaelite tradition, 
her mythological and literary content, 
which pays no attention to contemporary 
life, are not in the taste of to-day. Yet she 
had great gifts, of a specifically feminine 
kind, for colour, drapery and flowers. 

Evelyn Pickering was a precocious 
girl, but received little encouragement to 
paint from her parents, though her uncle, 
Roddam Spencer-Stanhope, was a well- 
known painter in his day. Before she was 
twelve she painted in oils, but had to 
work in secret. ‘‘I want a daughter, 
not an artist,” exclaimed her mother 
when she discovered Evelyn’s secret. 

Her painting lacks movement or 
strong emotion, or even much distinction 
between the sexes. In the Garden of 
Opportunity, now at Old Battersea House, 
the flowers, colour and architectural back- 
ground are beautiful, but my first im- 
pression of the Italian students, who are 
abandoning Wisdom for Folly, who is 
luring them to her rosy castle with a 
glittering bauble, was that they were girls. 

From the beginning of her career, 
critics praised her work, which she sold 
easily, much of it to America; nor did 
she suffer the public neglect which poisons 
and starves an artist as much as material 
poverty. At the Slade School she studied 
under Sir Edward Poynter, and in 1874 
won the Slade Scholarship. Her early youth co- 
incided with the foundation of the Grosvenor 
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SOME OF THE POTTERY BY WILLIAM DE MORGAN 
PRESERVED AT OLD BATTERSEA HOUSE 


Gallery in 1877 by Sir Coutts Lindsay which in 
those quiet times seemed almost as revolution- 
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ary an act of defiance as the first per- 
formance of Stravinsky’s Petrouchka in 
1912. This was to encourage the work of 
young artists who were not content to 
plod in the large footsteps of the Royal 
Academy, and Evelyn sent her Ariadne 
in Naxos to its opening exhibition. She 
never sent a picture to the Academy. 

G. F. Watts admired her work so 
much that he said with some hyperbole, 
“‘T look upon her as the first woman- 
artist of the day, if not of all time.” I 
doubt whether modern critics would 
place her above Angelica Kauffman or 
Madame Vigée Le Brun. A weakness which 
she shared with most of her English con- 
temporaries is that she neglected the 
contemporary scene, the common life 
around her which, if explored into its 
details, would have revolted a well-bred 
lady. Had not her mother said, “I 
want a daughter, not an artist’’? She 
chose literary, allegorical, and remotely 
mythological subjects—Cassandra, Queen 
Eleanor and Fair Rosamund, Cadmus 
and Harmonia, who were ancient history 
in G:dipus’s youth, Boreas bearing aloft 
the daughter of Erechtheus. French 
artists of her time grappled with contem- 
porary reality, seized upon it and con- 
quered it. This has a sociological and 
even political significance. 

Most English Victorian painters, and 
with them Evelyn De Morgan, have dated 
and been cast down from their high places 
because they did not learn the lesson 
expounded a generation later by Rainer 
Maria Rilke, from whom they would also 
have turned away without understanding. 

Turn to things again and prize them higher 
Common things where consolation dwells. 
Oh, the comforting of wind and fire ! 
Here and There—let both of them express 
Something strangely one for you. Or else 
You'll separate the whiteness from the dress. 
Leishman’s translation). 


(J. B. 


PETERBOROUGH FOXHOUND SHOW 


gone, a noted event in the foxhound 

world. The recent show .was the 60th of 
its kind, with entries from twenty-seven packs 
helping to hold up the fine tradition of this long 
period. 

Peterborough stands for all that is superb 
in foxhounds, but there is fashion in everything 

even hounds—and fashion changes. There 
was a time when great size plus an extreme 
development of the so-called cat foot was 
necessary if a hound was to distinguish himself 
at this show. Then there was a swing back, 
medium size with quality and activity being 
the notable features of the winners. 

Such a hound was last year’s champion, 
the Quorn Raglan, which to many of us appeared 
as perfect an example of a fox-catcher as it 
would be possible to find. Rumour has it that 
his appearance did not belie him and that he is 
as good in his work as he is to look at. He was 
shown again this year, but different judges look 
for different types and this time he did not 
reach ‘‘a ribbon.” 

This last show, which brought together 
hounds from far parts of the United Kingdom, 
drew likewise hounds of a diversity of types, 
but mostly notable for fine quality and beautiful 
necks and shoulders. The judges had no easy 
task to work through the large classes. Every 
hound or couple of hounds is first inspected 
singly, then the whole class is brought in and 
the work of elimination is begun. What a thrill 
it is to see one’s pride still in the ring; but 
alas, for most of us the time comes when our 
hopeful is sent out. 

A word about the setting of the show. It 
is held in a permanent building with tiered 
seats round a central yard which are occupied 
by masters, their friends, hunt servants and 
so on. 

The hounds are brought into the ring by 
their huntsman and a whipper-in. In days gone 


SP gon Peterborough Show has come and 
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JUDGING FOR THE BEST ENTERED BITCHES AT PETERBOROUGH 
FOXHOUND SHOW 


by the men wore scarlet and full hunting kit, 
but now white kennel coats and bowler hats 
are the rule. In the good old days the men had 
to have a completely new outfit from top boots 
to cap before they could enter the ring. Even 
now the ‘“‘spit and polish”’ is very evident. 
With regard to this last show, as I have 
said, fashion changes, and it seemed to me that 
this year it showed a tendency to swing back 


to the bigger hound. Size was a feature of all 
the winners, but it was size coupled with 
quality, as exemplified by the Duke of Beau- 
fort’s Pedlar and Limerick, the winners in their 
class, and the South and West Wilts’ Porlock, 
who was the champion dog hound. If I say 
little about the bitches it is because the general 
level was so high that nearly every one looked 
a possible winner. 
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GOLDNEY HOUSE, CLIFTON—I 


THE HOME OF MR. AND MRS. ELLISON F. EBERLE a By ARTHUR OSWALD 


The 18th-century garden at Goldney 

House, preserving its original lay-out 

and garden buildings, was formed by 

Thomas Goldney, the younger. The 

fine mahogany-panelled dining-room 

in the house (circa 1720) dates from 
his father’s time 


HE view from Clifton, if not 
quite so celebrated as the 
view from Richmond Hill, 


earned almost as many bouquets 
from 18th-century writers. It was 
“fine,” “‘pleasing;’’ “‘noble,’”’ “de- 
lightful’”’; and the hill itself, tower- 
ing above the Hotwell conveniently 
close at hand, enjoyed an air “so 
remarkably pure, salubrious and 
restorative’’ that what had been a 
mere village had by 1800 blossomed 
into a select resort. An old Bristol 
Guide remarks: “As the delightful 
situation of Clifton has long since 
induced many opulent persons and 
families to make it their principal 
residence, the continual new acces- 
sions of inhabitants have occasioned 
the hill to be almost covered with 
elegant piles of building, and separ- 
ate mansions, such as few villages 
can show.” 

One of the oldest of the “‘separ- 
ate mansions,” although it under- 
went an unfortunate transformation 
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2.—THE DINING-ROOM, PANELLED WITH MAHOGANY 
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3.—HOUSE AND ORANGERY FROM THE EDGE OF THE LONG POOL 


eighty years ago, is Goldney House. It 
forms one of a group of houses built 
during the first half of the 18th century 
at the south-east end of the hill, near the 
church, and including Church House (dated 
1711), Clifton Wood House (circa 1725), and 
Clifton Hill House (erected in 1747 to the 
designs of Isaac Ware). Goldney House has 
been attributed, without authority, to the 
elder Wood of Bath, but the date of its erec- 
tion is uncertain, and the alterations made by 
Alfred Waterhouse were too extensive to 
allow any safe conclusions to be drawn even 
from the south front (Fig. 1), although this is 
the side that is least changed. The house 
retains one exceptionally fine room untouched 
by Waterhouse, but the outstanding feature 
of interest is the 18th-century garden. The 
whole lay-out, embracing some 12 acres, has 
been preserved with remarkable complete- 
ness. It comprises an orangery, a “canal,” 
an avenue of yews, a great terrace with a 
broad walk and statuary, a rotunda and a 
tower commanding a view that extends from 
the heart of Bristol away to the Somerset hills 
beyond Dundry; in addition, there is a sub- 
terranean grotto, which took twenty- 
seven years to complete, and remains in a 
wonderfully perfect state of preservation. 
The “constructions” catalogued are, how- 
ever, but incidents in a garden of great beauty, 
all the more to be prized for being situated 
only a short distance from the centre of the 
city. 

The Goldneys, to whom the property 
belonged for 170 years, were descended from 
a Henry Goldney who represented Bristol in 
Parliament between 1421 and 1427. His son 
seems to have migrated to Chippenham, 
where a later Henry Goldney in 1553 obtained 


from Queen Mary the charter of incorporation 
of that town as a borough and was chosen the 
first bailiff : the office of bailiff and, in more 
recent times, mayor of Chippenham has been 
filled by a Goldney in each generation ever 
since. Four Goldneys with the christian 
name of Gabriel succeeded Henry in a direct 
line, and the fourth had a younger brother, 
Thomas (1620-94), who married the daughter 
of a Bristol merchant and set up in the city 
as a merchant himself. This Thomas was 


succeeded by a son of the same name who, as 
his father does not enter again into the story, 
and as his son was also christened Thomas, 
will be called Thomas the elder. Born in 1663, 
he also took to wife the daughter of a Bristol 
merchant. She was Martha, daughter of 
Thomas Speed, and he married her in 1687, 
“accord: to ye manner of ye Quakers att her 
Fathers House in Small Street,’’ as he noted 
in a memorandum book. He was then living 
in High Street. But in 1694, on his father’s 


4.—THOMAS GOLDNEY’S “CANAL,” FORMED 1758-9 
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5.—THE ORANGERY AND ROSE GARDEN 








5.—LOOKING SOUTH UP THE YEW WALK. (Fig. 7 SHOWS THE 
REVERSE VIEW) 





7.—A FIGURE OF HERCULES PLACED ON THE AXIS OF THE YEW 
WALK LEADING FROM THE CENTRE OF THE SOUTH FRONT 


death, he bought the property in Clifton now called 
Goldney House. It had belonged to Thomas, second 
Lord Folliot of Ballyshannon, who had settled it 
two years previously in trust for his daughter, 
Mary, then about to be married. The deed of 
settlement mentions two messuages “ wherein the said 
Thomas Lord ffolliott did formerly inhabitt.” 

The elder Thomas Goldney had shipping inter- 
ests and traded with the North American colonies, 
more especially Pennsylvania. In passing, it is 
interesting to note that his first cousin, Henry 
Goldney of Chippenham, was associated with 
William Penn in his financial undertakings in the 
colony, and was appointed one of the executors of 
his will. His religious convictions did not prevent 
Thomas Goldney from joining other Bristol mer- 
chants in their privateering speculations. Two of 
the vessels which they fitted out were the Duke and 
the Duchess, whose successful three-year cruise 
(1708-11) brought much profit to the speculators 
and became famous on account of the discovery 
and rescue of Alexander Selkirk, the “ Robinson 
Crusoe’ who had been marooned for over four years 
on the island of Juan Fernandez. When Woodes 
Rogers, the captain of the Duke, published his journal 
under the title A Cruising Voyage Round the World, 
he dedicated it “To the worthy Gentlemen my sur- 
viving Owners,” one of whom was “the Worshipful 
Thomas Goldney.” 

It is uncertain when the rebuilding of Goldney 
House was undertaken by the elder Thomas Gold- 
ney. Latimer in his Annals of Bristol refers to the 
erection of the house under the year 1723, but does 
not state specifically that it was built at that date. 
The mahogany panelling in the dining-room (Fig. 2) 
might be as early as 1715. Against the argument 
that mahogany was then only beginning to be im- 
ported it could be contended that Goldney with his 
trading interests must have had special opportunities 
of obtaining an early consignment of the fashionable 
but costly West Indian wood. But Bristol craftsmen 
of the time were conservative in their designs, and a 
date as late as 1725 cannot be ruled out for this 
wainscoting and even for the Grinling Gibbons type 
of carving on the chimney-piece. Thomas Goldney 
must have been already elderly when he decided to 
rebuild; that he was able to do so was no doubt due 
to the success of the Duke and Duchess expedition 
and other ventures. It has already been mentioned 
that in Lord Folliot’s time there were two houses, 
which had presumably been thrown together. One 
of these in part still exists, though much altered, as 
the servants’ wing to the east, and is described in an 
inventory of 1768 as “old part of the building’; a 
gabled projection on the south side, faced with 
18th-century brickwork, appears to be part of it. 
The western of the two houses seems to have been 
pulled down entirely. 

When Waterhouse remodelled the building for 
Mr. Lewis Fry, he faced the brick walls with stone, 
altered the entrance front, running out a covered 
vestibule to the street, made an addition at the west 
end, and removed all sash bars from the windows. 
Worst crime of all, he built a tower with a steep 
Francois Premier roof at the south-east angle of the 
main building, thereby completely destroying the 
balance of the Georgian house. Happily, the foliage 
of a large tree makes it possible for the photographer 
to veil this characteristic example of its architect’s 
distressing lack of sersibility. The balustrade, cor- 
nice and upper range of windows on the south front 
are probably authentic, but the lower windows have 
been altered. Two fluted Corinthian columns now 
in the garden are believed to have formed part of the 
original entrance doorway. Those of the existing 
doorway are about two feet longer. 

In the interior Waterhouse removed what must 
have been a fine Georgian staircase, but he spared 
the dining-room (Fig. 2). It occupies the south-east 
corner of the ground floor, with windows looking 
down the garden. In the inventory of 1768 this 
room is called “the Mahogany Parlour.”’ The rich 
tone of the wood lent itself well to the architectural 
treatment accorded to the panelling, which has a full 
Roman Doric order with pilasters arranged in pairs; 
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walnut inlay is used in the frieze between the 
trigiyphs. The chimney surround, rippled at 
the angles and bolection-moulded, is of locally 
quarried Hotwells marble. Limewood and 
pearwood were used for the elaborate Gib- 
bons-like carving of the overmantel. The 
original chimney picture (a painting of a fair 
by J. Pollard now takes its place) is described 
in the inventory as “1 large landskip in a 
gilt frame enclosed in a curious carved Border 
round it.’’ There is also mention of the very 
handsome contemporary chimney furniture 
still im situ, baldly described as “steel fire 
Grate, fender, tongs, poker and shovel.’’ The 
basket grate has delicately pierced and 
engraved ornament. The sides of the chim- 
ney opening are lined with Bristol blue Delft 
tiles, forming continuous Arcadian scenes 
with trees and shepherds. Contemporary 
fireplaces survive in two of the bedrooms; one 
is illustrated in Fig. 10. 

The younger Thomas Goldney, born in 
1696, greatly expanded the trading interests 
which he inherited from his father. He con- 
tinued to have a share in privateering and 
other ‘‘adventures”’ overseas, and he invested 
money in numerous iron works, lead mines, 
and brass and wire works up and down the 
country. The most important of these con- 
cerns was the Colebrookdale Company, 
established by another Bristol Quaker, 
Abraham Darby; it sent to Bristol large con- 
signments of guns, which Goldney disposed of 
at his gun wharf, as well as other less nocuous 
products—fire-backs, iron pots and frying 
pans—which he sold on commission. Like 
others of his sect, he also took to banking, 
establishing the Bristol bank of Goldney, 
Smith and Co., which afterwards became 
Miles’s Bank. His distraction from all these 
activities was his garden. The dates and 
progress of his gardening works are recorded 
in a memorandum book which he kept, and 
the details which follow I owe to the kindness 
of Mr. Eberle, who made extracts from the 
book, which, with other family papers, was 
lent to him by the late Sir Frederick Goldney. 


It is unlikely that Thomas Goldney had 
any first-hand knowledge of the principles of 
landscape gardening as they were being 
evolved successively by Bridgman, Kent and 
Brown. His tastes were distinctly old- 
fashioned, but it is clear that the garden 
developed gradually and that at first his 
interest was concentrated on his grotto, begun 
in 1737. The description of that must be 
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9.—PLAN OF THE GARDEN 


deterred until next week. As the accompany- 
ing plan of the garden shows (Fig. 9), the lay- 
out is formal, though by no means sym- 
metrical : the sharp fall of the ground east- 
ward and southward precluded symmetry. 
The area in front of the house is a broad 
expanse of grass, rising slightly to the terrace, 
with an avenue of old yews centred on the 
garden doorway (Fig. 6). 
Since our photograph was 
taken, it has been possible 
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10.—MARBLE FIREPLACE IN A BEDROOM 
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to bring back this part of 
the garden to smooth lawn 
again. Eastward (to the 
left in the photograph) the 
ground drops to a lower 
level; this section contains 
the long pool (Fig. 4) and 
is bounded on the far side 
by a massive hedge screen- 
ing the kitchen garden, 
which fills the still lower 
ground as far as the bound- 
ary wallof Constitution Hill 
and Clifton Wood Road. 
In his memorandum book 
Thomas Goldney noted: 
“The Canal begun Anno 
1758 and finished in the 
following year’’—that is to 
say, half a century later 
than the time when “can- 
als,’ or rectangular pools, 
were fashionable features 
in garden lay-outs. At the 
far end of the pool below 
the mount there is a stone 
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8.—LOOKING EAST ALONG THE GREAT 


TERRACE 





figure standing among the bulrushes. Turn- 
ing and looking back, one has a pleasant view 
of the house, glimpsed not too distinctly 
between trees, with the tower of the church 
standing up above the east wing and below 
it the wistaria-clad orangery (Fig. 3). In 
1933 it was found necessary to rebuild the 
front wall of the orangery, and while this was 
being done the wistaria was tied to a scaffold 
erected in front of it. At the same time, for 
a glass roof the present pitched roof was sub- 
stituted. The orangery is probably older than 
the canal and coeval with the house. The 
space between orangery and pool is filled by 
a little rose garden with patterned box- 
bordered beds (Fig. 5). The fountain at the 
west end of the pool was introduced by Mr. 
Fry. The vista up the yew avenue from the 
garden doorway (Fig. 6) ends with a piece of 
statuary silhouetted in the opening, and below 
it is the entrance to the grotto. Fig. 7 shows 
the reverse view and discloses that the statue 
is of Hercules. He is on the point of taking 
a lusty left-handed swipe with his club, but 
with advancing years he has come to need 
crutches to support him. The inventory of 
1768 mentions two “large stone figures one 


each under the trees of a Bacchus and 
Hercules,” but the companion has dis- 
appeared. So, too, have several other pieces 


of statuary included in the list. 

The terrace (Fig. 8), which runs at right 
angles to the axis of the yew avenue and has 
a rotunda at its west end, was not formed 
until sixteen years after the commencement 
of work on the grotto concealed in its bowels. 
Its creator recorded : 

Began the Great Terras on the South 
side of my Garden Anno 1753 and finished 
it Anno 1754, those 2 years being spent for 
making it only in the Rough. 

It was a stupendous work, and to construct 
it a small army of labourers must have been 
needed. The fine trees—beeches, sycamore, 
and a great cedar, which spreads its canopy 
over the long gravel walk—billow out from 
the background, almost entirely concealing 
the Gothic tower. This was not built until 
the grotto had been finished, and was the last 
of Thomas Goldney’s garden buildings. By 
that time his terrace and his grotto were both 
famous, and many visitors were calling on the 
Quaker to see them and to admire the view. 
(To be concluded.) 
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OPERATION OWL 


across the wide plains of Somerset. The 

winter sun of late afternoon shone softly, 
illuminating all the countryside, giving a richer 
texture to its tranquillity. Though my small 
aeroplane was skimming only a score or so feet 
high, I could instantly command a thousand 
feet, by pressing lightly on the controls, and 
gain a far view of the ranging Mendips north- 
ward, with the Quantocks and high Exmoor to 
the west; and from a little higher I could see 
the bronze gleam of the Bristol Channel bound- 
ing one side of the Wessex peninsula and the 
blue waters of the English Channel on the other. 
But, for the moment, it was the intimate view 
that enchanted me: dykes and hedges, river- 
lets, sere fields marked with 
tracks of cattle and rabbit runs, 
willow-fringed lanes trodden by 
man ever since the water-moors 
were captured from the sea. The ¥ 
best of both worlds was mine— ‘ 
the close reality of the living 
earth and superimposed on it, the 
far vista that only flight can 
give. 

Despite the 50 m.p.h. show- 

ing on the air-speed indicator, 
my aeroplane seemed to be float- 
ing almost stationary upon the 
wind. So slow was its flight that 
every blade of grass and each 
hedgerow twig could be seen 
separate and distinct before it 
passed from view. Maybe it was 
illusion, borne from the magic 
of riding through the sky, that 
there seemed significance in mere 
patches of crushed grass, bare 
earth, and the bubbling eddies of 
the streams, but at least each 
object that met my gaze was seen 
in proper relation to the next 
and all others. They were 
clues in the countryside’s story of man and beast 
and vegetation. 
# More than all things, as the aeroplane 
drifted smoothly on, I watched the birds: the 
sally of little wings from bare hedgerows, glossy 
rooks rising from the plough, and here and there 
the white glitter of seagulls swimming the un- 
soarable air with measured wing beats. 

Usually, every winter finds flood water on 
the plains of Somerset in smooth lagoons, broad 
enough on which to sail all day, and each great 
pool becomes the home of countless migrant 
duck. But this year scarce a puddle showed, and 
the battalions of wild-fowl went elsewhere. Only 
the lapwings and starlings came in any number, 
with small flocks of fieldfares and redwings. As I 
looked about me it seemed that to-day there 
could be none of the drama other flights had 
given, when thousands of wild duck would rise 
in a cloud of whirring wings, or even the elusive 
geese would lilt across the sky, bound for the 
brief spring of Russian shores. All that I saw 
was no more than the quietly busy, self-con- 
tained wild life of the everyday English scene 
—and that was enough to make the heart be 
glad and grateful. 

For a second I glanced up at the sky, and 
spanned its blue emptiness to where at last it 
touched the earth again at the remote horizon. 
I saw far hills standing sentinel above the plains, 
and how all the lowland held an endless 
perspective of fields and trees—a patchwork 
quilt of life rooted tight to the earth. When my 
gaze came back again to the things near at hand, 
it was to find the flight had its different excite- 
ment after all, for there, less than a hundred 
yards ahead a great bird was rising from the edge 
ofadyke. A dozen smaller birds scattered before 
it. Nearly stationary though the aeroplane had 
seemed, it drew up to the bird ina flash. The sun 
shining on the creature showed it was neither 
hawk nor heron, for the wings gleamed a beautiful 
orange, patterned with purple. As the aeroplane 
rushed past, the bird frantically quickened its 
feathery stroke and turned so steeply sideways 
that all its underside showed silvered white. 
For a split second I saw large dark eyes regard- 
ing me from an abnormally broad head. No 


‘Ts E air was warmly smooth as I slowly flew 


migrant this, but something I had never yet en- 
countered in all the years of flying. Here was 
the thrill of discovery! With its invariable 
ability to surprise, the commonplace had once 
again become adventure. 

In order to come upon the fleeing bird again, 
I edged the aeroplane into a turn, cautiously 
made at that speed lest the machine should 
stall. As we slowly swept round, a snatch of con- 
versation of a few days previously came back to 
me : “There be a praper ghostie in the church- 
yard, there be,”’ the village Grandfer had confi- 
dentially wheezed. 

One of the labourers sitting by the tavern 
fire winked slyly : ‘‘Th’old man’ll tell’ee a lot of 
nonsense,” he said. 
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“T’es truth, sure enough,” Grandfer indig- 
nantly insisted. ‘‘And I’ll tell’ee fer why,” 
banging down his glass for emphasis only to 
whisper even more dramatically, “I eard’n, I 
tell’ee. I eard’n.” 

He eyed the empty mug pensively. I took 
the hint, and had it re-filled with the bitter cider 
he loved. Gulping it, he eyed me a little less 
morosely, wiped his lips with the back of his 
hand, and continued, ‘‘Her hissed and snored 
zummat awful, her did last night...I 
eard’n . . . and I couldn’t zee nawthen, though 
th’old moon lit church an’ all clearas day... 
T’was a praper ghostie, sure enough.” 

“He’s a zilly ole vule,” the labourer said. 
“Don’t ee believe of he . . . T’werea oyle.”’ 

An oyle! And here was I watching it as we 


‘flew: a beautiful barn-owl, floating just ahead, 


like a great orange ghost-moth drifting through 
the air. 

It banked sharply to the left, as the aero- 
plane drew level, and descended abruptly to- 
wards a water-bed of heavily cut withies. At the 
last moment the owl turned about until it was 
heading into what could only have been an 
almost imperceptible stir of wind, and settled, 
with quick braking strokes of the wide fingered 
pinions, on a low stump almost directly beneath 
me. 

With instant response to my touch, the 
aeroplane curved into another circle three hun- 
dred yards wide, and, completing it, came at the 
bird again for a further fleeting investigation. 
Its back was still turned, but as the aeroplane 
skimmed up, it turned its head until fully back 
to front, and its great eyes stared at me with a 
thoughtful but unfrightened air. The owl peered 
at me steeper and steeper, and, as the aeroplane 
whistled past, its head became horizontal, 
remaining thus as it screwed it round again to 
the front. Yet it moved not a feather, until the 
slipstream from my propeller buffeted at its 
perch, so that it extended its beautiful wings for 
steadiness, and floated without a wing-beat, on 
to the air, 

I made another turn. Twenty seconds later 
I was back at the stump—but the owl was no- 
where in view. Only a little water-vole lay dark 


and inanimate on the top of the stump, its life 
crushed to extinction by the curved and pierc- 
ing talons of the owl. 

Though I ought to have realised that in the 
time taken for my manceuvring the owl could 
not have flown more than seventy yards, never- 
theless I flew for fully half a mile along the 
direction which it had been facing. By the 
time I realised my mistake, turned, and flew 
back to the tree stump, more than a minute had 
gone. By that time it was a gamble where the 
line might be, with all the points of the compass 
to choose for its direction. Therefore I casta 
much bigger circle, to embrace within it all the 
area that was possible to the bird. I stared at all 
the ground beyond my inner wing-tip as the 
aeroplane droned tilting round, 
The panorama of fields and dykes 
and hedges spun slowly with 
it... but no owl came in 
view. Once more I circled, then 
gave up the hunt and turned 
away to see what other diversions 
there might be if I followed the 
broadest dyke. 

For a mile it ran at right 
angles to the course I thought the 
owl had gone. Then it forked, 
and I chose the right-hand 
stream. But in half a mile of 
flying there was neither bird nor 
beast to see—only water eddying 
as it tumbled over stones and 
tugged at trailing weeds on the 
beginning of its two-day journey 
down the river-course to reach 
a sea that I could find in fifteen 
minutes. That reminded me of 
the water-fowl which might be 
sheltering on the estuary shore, 
so I pulled the aeroplane into 
a gentle climb, turning it to- 
wards the glitter of water arching 
the horizon twenty miles away. 

Before I was twice the height of the elm 
trees bordering the boundary dykes I saw, 
almost incredulously, the familiar moth-like 
beat of orange wings. I stared as though it was 
an apparition that had materialised from dreams. 
Nothing but remotest chance could have made 
such coincidence of time and place, to set me on 
the same air path the owl had chosen and find it 
once again among the broad acres of the water- 
moor. Like a doctor taking his patient’s pulse, 
I counted the bird’s wing-beats. Lighter than 
thistle-down, those soft pinions pressed the air 
at five beats a second. Like any other bird’s, 
they had a complex motion, marvellously co- 
ordinated by automatic reflexes controlling every 
feather; but where the owl differs is in the utter 
silence of its flight. 

In detail and surface texture its wings are 
unique, except for the nightjar’s, and have 
evolutionary adaptations which, in combination, 
give that vital quality of quietness necessary 
to the owl’s mode of life. Thus by means of 
scarcely visible wing-like extcnsions of the barbs 
forming the front web of the leading pinion, the 
air is guided with reduced turbulence over the 
outer wing portion. The rest of the wing has an 
exaggerated downy nature which eliminates the 
rasping noise of the little hooks which normally 
hold adjacent feathers together, but which un- 
lock and slide as the wings partially fold on 
lifting. 

As a further precaution, each major 
feather possesses a silky fringe along its trailing 
edge which acts like a curtain to the flow of air, 
particularly when the bird hovers. Even so, 
there might still be noise if it were necessary to 
flail these wings hard. But the owl has big sur- 
faces for its light weight and need move them 
only gently, so that on the quiet and breathless 
air of night it can fly winnowing along the 
shadowed hedges, and there is no vestige of 
the rushing whistle of air with which a normal 
wing would give instant warning to the sound- 
sensitive small animals on which the owl usually 
preys. But the soft-flying creature I could see fly- 
ing a stone’s throw away was also a reminder 
that Nature rarely closes the door on one line of 
development only. That he was not solely a 
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necturnal bird was evident from his being 
abroad full two hours before sunset; nor could 
he in any way have been blinded by the light, 
for the vole left on the tree-stump showed how 
true must be his sight. The dykes and ditches, 
so far from farm and barn, wereno casualexplora- 
tion, but deliberate choice of well-proved 
hunting ground. 


[ flicked the compass ring round to align it 
with the track the owl flew. My own course had 
been round two sides of a triangle, following the 
trammelled water-way; but it seemed that he 
must have headed directly from the point where 
I had flushed him, taking the shortest possible 
line towards his home. 


Disturbed by the aeroplane droning by, 
the owl turned a little. I swung the aeroplane 
round as it overshot, and made another sally. 
There was a moment’s glimpse of the great 
golden-brown wings beating the air, then the bird 
swerved abruptly and shot for safety on to the 
bare branch of a tree. As I came past again his 
head slowly turned like a clockwork toy as he 
watched with solemn stare. Drawing away, I let 
the aeroplane climb a thousand feet, swung 
round, and flew with quiet engines above the 
sheltering tree. Feeling the aeroplane could no 
longer menace him, the owl took wing, sailing 
along the line of trees, making a vivid silhouette 
above a green and grassy lane. 


For five minutes I kept the aeroplane sweep- 
ing in circle after circle, each linking with the 
one before, yet moving a little farther on to keep 
pace with the straight flight of the owl. Seven 


times these circles met the tangent traced by his 
airy path, and on each, looking down, I saw how 
confidently his brilliant form swept on. Even 
more than most birds, the colouring of the barn- 
owl, when seen with clear light illuminating it 
from above, was strikingly distinctive, for the 
sun gave those great wings something of a 
flower’s gilded bloom. 

With the eighth circle an ancient farmstead, 
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for Country LIFE at home, copies can be sup- 
plied without delay to readers abroad. 
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an older church, and houses appeared in my line 
of vision instead of the owl. I looked every- 
where; but the bird, after flying full three miles 
to my knowledge, had gone—perhaps vanished 
into the sheltering obscurity of a hollow tree, or 
hidden within the cool dimness of the church’s 
tower.Presently I flew back to the aerodrome and 
put away the machine. The evening star shone 
bright as I walked slowly home, and the far hills 
grew deeper veiled in misty blue until they were 
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lost in the darkening sky. The countryside 
closed in about me, and only my footsteps 
broke its stillness. Earth-scent filled the air, 
and in a little while, high over my head, the 
tracery of bare branches showed against the 
risen moon. 


I passed up the village street. Cottages that 
had sheltered twelve generations of men and 
women beneath their steep eaves stood half- 
shadowed on either hand; and above them the 
church tower loomed, tranquil in the moon- 
light, guarded by leering gargoyles darkly sil- 
houetted as they leaned across the stars to drive 
away the evil spirits of the night. I paused, and 
quietness folded everything in peace. 


Suddenly the night was startled with a 
dreadful, eerie shriek. For a second the stars 
were blotted out as a great spectral form swept 
in utter silence close above my head. I drewa 
deep breath—and remembered the ghostie of 
Grandfer, the hisses and snores. Recollection 
came of the moth-like barn-owl I had flown 
with an hour or two earlier, and I realised 
that it and the creature which had just sailed 
into the night were one with the ghostie of an 
old man’s fancy. 


Walking on I passed beyond the shadow 
of the tower, under which the ancient ghosts 
of Grandfer’s friends, their ancestors and his, 
slept a profounder sleep than any screech- 
owl could ever wake. I looked up at the 
moon’s white disc sailing eternal starry space 
—and inscrutably she gazed back at me with 
her Mona Lisa smile. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES <> By EILUNED LEWIS 


my youthful eyes fell on; all the change is 

inme. It has not acquired one permanent 
wrinkle after all its ripples. It is perennially 
young.” 

The speaker is Thoreau and the theme is 
Walden Pond, set deep in the woods of Massa- 
chusetts, but no words could better fit the 
immutable shores of Lac Léman. Since the 
dawn of the romantic age this scene perhaps in 
all Europe has been most familiar to the 
travelled Englishman. How many Victorian 
drawing-rooms were adorned with an aquarelle 
of Chillon Castle, and in how many schoolrooms 
were the Byronic sighs of its unfortunate 
prisoner got by heart? 

The little steamships still ply from Ouchy 
to Evian and St. Gingolphe over on the French 
side (which is so much shabbier than the Swiss 
shore), as they did in our grandfathers’ youth; 
but then the funnels were long and thin to 
match the top-hats of our ancestors on the 
decks, so that a typical print of the period 
presents a huddle of neat domestic chimney- 
pots with a tall thin factory stack towering’ in 
their midst. When the modern traveller tires of 
watching the calm waters, the trim vineyards 
and well-painted houses slip by, he can descend, 
as of yore, to the first-class saloon and partake 
of thé complet, with cakes such as we ate in 
England between the wars. 


“ |: is itself unchanged, the same water which 


* * * 


S it because of the exceeding neatness and 

cosiness of Swiss life that a day “with a 
difference’ stands out in sharp and delightful 
contrast? The Continental summer has been 
no better than our own this year, and on a 
morning heavy with low cloud over the moun- 
tains we set out on foot from Villeneuve, 
last town on the Swiss side of the lake, and made 
our way through green, damp woods towards 
the mouth of the Rhéne and the canal into which 
its too pervasive waters are drained. These 
woods are a bird sanctuary, and we had not gone 
far before two buzzards circled overhead and 
crested grebes appeared on the surface of the 
lake, while the thickets on one hand and the 
reed-beds on the other resounded with the songs 
and murmurings of a greater variety of warblers 
than can be heard in England. 

It was a deeply shaded walk, calling for'a 
day of strong sunshine to enhance its charms, 
yet all the more retired and aromatic because 
overcast, and when at last the turns of the foot- 
path brought us to our objective, a solitary 


cabane set at the edge of the lake where it 
receives the waters of the canal, the full beauty 
of the changing scene lay before us. A dozen 
times that summer day the colours of sky, water 
and mountain altered from burnished silver to 
every shade of green and blue, tender or 
threatening. 

“‘A lake is earth’s eye,” says old Thoreau, 
prosing to himself among the pines and hickories 
of Concord, ‘‘looking into which the beholder 
measures the depth of his own nature,”’ but we 
were too busy during the rest of that day for 
introspection or philosophy. Our host was dis- 
covered hopefully fishing the canal for small 
rudd which were to provide the evening’s 
supper, and we spent the afternoon collecting 
drift-wood from the edge of the lake to keep the 
cooking stove alight. The mountains of Savoy 
towered above us, and the whispering poplars 
fringing the Rhéne seemed already to have 
caught the spirit of France and her great river, 
here in its lusty youth. It was a day which left 
a clean taste, fresh and yet earthy as the drink- 
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THE CLOVER CROP 


EVER smelled the clover 
So sweet as to-day. 
Out on the hot field 
Turning into hay 
The soft pink blossom, 
The round leaves lay. 


The mower standing idle 
Left half the crop still 

A butterflies’ haven; 
Wandering at will 

The two white horses went 


Cropping their fill. 


The uncut clover 

A butterflies’ delight, 
Small Copper, Holly Blue, 
Meadow Brown and White, 
Unaware of transience, 
Jovous in their flight. 


O that Time might linger 
There awhile and leave 

So fair a noon changeless, 

The honeyed fragrance wreathe 
A spell above the clover, 

And we forget to grieve. 


EILEEN A. SOPER. 


ing water we drew from the well beside the 
cabane, under a willow tree. 


* * * 


AST month I ruminated on the mating 

problems of the rarer London birds. Here, 

too, on Lac Léman, bachelors and spinsters 

cannot always discover their soul mates without 
trouble. 

For several years there has lived on this 
end of the lake a black-headed Australian swan 
who has not yet found her better half among the 
local swans of the district. Some time ago one 
of her own species was brought from a Swiss 
zoological garden as a would-be suitor, but the 
poor fellow was so harried and abused in the 
native patois by the other swans that the experi- 
ment was abandoned. Now the unwed lady 
swims hopefully, in maiden meditation, beside 
one particular male who, like the good Vaudois 
that he is, tolerates her presence, as do all his 
kindred, but makes no proposals of matrimony. 

2s 


O much for unrequited love, but if you would 

like to witness another kind of infatuation, 
untouched by desire, you should visit a small, 
shady graveyard in an hotel garden near 
Lausanne. It is tended by a little old lady in 
rusty black with a sprightly American voice— 
the sprightliness and the Americanism having 
outlasted a lifetime in Europe—and she was 
very busy, the morning we found her, brushing 
away the leaves from twenty or thirty modest 
sepulchres. 

On plaques of white marble, polished 
granite and grey stone are recorded the names 
and dates of vanished companions, a select and 
cosmopolitan company of little dogs. Fifi de 
Monte Carlo lies next to Flora from Marienbad, 
and in the corner where ferns and ivy grow 
thickest Beppo and Joe have mingled their dust 
since 1881. The very names, Loulou, Toots and 
Coquine are caresses, and you can fancy their 
flannel coats, and special dishes, and the 
expensive little shops which ministered to their 
needs. So many pampered phantoms create an 
air as rarefied and elaborate as a Henry James 
novel, but the old lady who has made herself 
guardian of the graveyard keeps a sharp eye for 
human weaknesses. 

“You have to catch ’em quick to put up 
the stones, or—you know what it is. A year 
later they don’t feel like spending the money.” 

Alas for our frail affections! Or is it well 
that Dicky, ami fidéle should be sg soon replaced 
by Mimi, notre joie? 
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A MIXED BAG IN HIGH COUNTRY 


Written and Illustrated by LIEUT.-COLONEL C. H. STOCKLEY 





THE LEADING GIRAFFE IS A REMARKABLE HYBRID BETWEEN THE RETICULATED (G. RETICULATUS) AND THE 
COMMON (G. CAMELOPARDALIS). 


we had only arrived the previous afternoon. 

A walk round after tea only confirmed that 
unseasonable rains had made everything grow so 
fast that the Kenya bush was green and thick, 
long grass tripped one up in every open patch, 
and in the valley where I had got some priceless 
pictures of elephant and buffalo two years before 
there were innumerable Samburu cattle eating 
the countryside bare. We saw one rhino as he 
crossed a ridge a hundred yards below us, and 
another walked to within twenty yards in thick 
bush and we saw neither hide nor hair of him. 
Buffalo came and made rude noises at the camp 
in the night, then retired again to the thick bush, 
and the elephant had gone miles away into the 
country south of Lake Rudolf. In fact photo- 
graphy was hopeless and we had to find some 
other place for our camp. We decided to work 
back and try odd corners we had missed in 
previous visits. 

While we were packing up half-a-dozen 
Samburu warriors arrived to look on, stuck their 
seven-feet spears into the ground and huddled 
round the kitchen fire. It was chilly at nearly 
7,000 feet, and I was glad of a pullover, but they 
were clad in the usual madder-dyed single robe. 
Not nice people these Samburu. They kidnap- 
ped an Englishman a dozen years ago, as he was 
riding back to camp alone, and used him as the 
sactifice for their next spear-blooding festival, 
pricking him as they danced round him. He 
took hours to die. It was two years before it was 
discovered what had happened to him and their 
spears were taken from them, having only been 
returned very recently. They have myriads of 
surplus cattle in their country which they 
refuse to sell; they do no work, even refusing 


L was obviously no good staying on, although 











It is marked as a reticulated on the fore-quarter, and as the common species behind 


to do paid work on dams for conserving water 
in their own country, so that Turkana have to 
be called in from the north. 

This lot wanted a lift towards Lake Kisima, 
but failed to get it. I had a big enough load and 
did not want their unwashed bodies and heads 
covered with matted hair and red earth in my 
lorry. 

Ten miles to Lake Kisima with only a few 
Thomson’s gazelle seen, then an amusing chase 
after a great pauw bustard, resulting in an in- 
different picture. A short stop near the rapidly 
drying lake, with its swarms of Samburu cattle 
watering in the basin, 
and we turned south- 
ward along the main 
Lake Rudolf road _ to- 
wards the  Laikipia 
plateau. A few Bur- 
chell’s zebra and Grant’s 
gazelle were added to 
the herds of Tommy, 
and a pack of guinea- 
fowl yielded a brace for 
the larder, just after we 
had passed a herd of 
lovely impala standing 
in the roadside bush. 

Camp was made at 
mid-day and while the 
tents were going up I 
decided on the site for a 
dry land hide that might 
help me to filla few 
blanksin my collection of 
bird photographs. 
was only thirty yards 
from my tent and the 
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SAMBURU AT LAKE KISIMA. The old and withered dame does not turn round, but the younger ones 


face the camera 





bait to attract sitters was a small heap of maize 
meal. 

I did not have to get into the hide for the 
first photographs, for African pied wagtails 
arrived looking for crumbs. They are confiding 
little birds, more heavily marked than the 
English species or the graceful little mountain 
wagtail which adorns my Kenya trout stream. 

At early morning tea a lovely white flower 
caught my eye, looking ragged until closer 
inspection showed its gently rounded and scal- 
loped petals with their pearly shadows. It is 


Ipomaea marmorata, a convolvulus that does not 
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A GROUND SQUIRREL SETTLES DOWN TO FEED GREEDILY 


climb, but has one bloom out at a 
time from a head of several borne 
on a stiff two-foot stalk. It was 
common at that camp and always 
at its best at sunrise, and I called 
it the Early Morning Flower. 

[ occupied the hide, but at first 
saw nothing but parties of squab- 
bling glossy starlings, arrayed in 
shining royal blue. A few great 
sparrows arrived and then, having 
got over their nervousness, a swarm 
of dainty little cordons bleus, grey- 
brown above and _ powder-blue 
below; a delight to the eye but 
useless to record with anything 
but coloured film. 

It was doves I wanted, and it 
was not until the evening that 





they arrived. First a little 
Namaqua dove, easily recognis- 
able by its long tail, then 
B several African turtle doves, 
m which stuffed themselves with 
~ meal. A _ rat-like head showed 


over the grass by the side of 
my little clearing, followed by 
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AN AFRICAN PIED WAGTAIL (Right) THE NAMAQUA DOVE, SMALLEST OF AFRICAN DOVES, EASILY RECOGNISABLE 


the whole body of a ground squirrel. He 
approached cautiously, sitting up every few 
feet, then made a rush to drive off the doves 
and showed himself even more greedy than 
they. 

That was enough, so I left the hide and 
walked over to the kitchen tent where I saw 
three visitors: Turkana from the north. A 
manly tribe who did fine work in the war, and 
these three were soon enjoying some strong 
tea, well diluted with condensed milk and sweet- 
ened with saccharin. After that they wanted 
to take me hunting the lions which I heard 
every night in camp or, better still, buffalo, which 
would provide plenty of meat. They could 
not understand my interest in lesser beasts. 

The day of return was a great one. Having 
seen not a single head of game on the 40-mile 
journey out, I was taking little interest. Then 
steinbock turned up every half mile, an oryx can- 
tered across the road, and a small mixed herd of 


ON DOING IT RIGHT 


complaint known as ‘“‘jitters,’’ apropos of 

a delightful putting course calculated to 
produce a severe attack. This week I am 
tempted to add a postscript, not about that 
particular course (which did become a thought 
less diabolical with some mitigating rain) but on 
the subject of nervous agonies in general. The 
text of that postscript was provided for me the 
other day by a kind friend. He had been talk- 
ing at Lord’s to one of the very greatest of all 
batsmen, and the hero then said two things : 
first, with the modesty of true greatness, that 
he really did not think that he had ever felt 
nervous at cricket, very anxious to do well, yes; 
but positively nervous, no; second that when it 
came to putting at golf he was beset by a 
“‘twitch,’’ or, in other words, that he suffered 
from jitters, even as do we infinitely humbler 
mortals. 


be week I wrote about the distressing 


ee 


My friend thereupon asked him for a 
prescription for nervousness at cricket; could 
he suggest any cure for the young player who 
felt paralysed with nerves on going in to bat? 
The oracle considered for a minute and then 
delivered the answer: the young player must 
“learn to do it right.”” The knowledge that he 
was doing it right would give him confidence 
and so help him to overcome his nerves. Apart 
from the source from which it flows, this is 
obviously a good answer. It may seem at first 
sight too like the counsel often tendered to the 
smaller of two boys in a fight, “‘Go in and win,” 
or to that supposed to have been given by W.G. 
and lately quoted once again apropos of his 
centenary: ‘‘Put the bat against the ball.” 
Both these pieces of advice are admittedly easier 
to give than to follow; they are indeed so hard 
to follow that they may produce in the recipient 
a fury of irritation. So possibly may that simple 


BY ITS LONG TAIL 


eland and hartebeest stood watching the lorry. 
Next we saw half-a-dozen giraffe, and, as photo- 
graphs of this ‘‘Baringo’”’ race were wanted, 
stopped and stalked them, wasting an hour and 
several good films with long-distance shots. The 
giraffe were not allowing close-ups. 

With one film left I drove on, and within 
a couple of miles saw a herd of a dozen giraffe 
slowly moving across the road. More than that, 
the glasses showed one of them to be most 
curiously marked. It was evidently a hybrid 
between the reticulated or Somali species and 
the Baringo race of the common Givaffa camelo- 
pardalis. Two years before I had seen, within 
three miles of this place, a cow reticulated 
giraffe with a herd of eleven common. She had 
had a calf with her and had showed up dark and 
as large as the herd bull from a distance of 1,000 
yards. I had not examined the calf closely, as it 
never entered my head that it might be a hybrid; 
I had thought that mother and child had 


“tip’”’ from the illustrious batsman, and yet can 
we doubt that it has a kernel of the soundest 
common sense? Nor can we doubt that it is as 
applicable to golf as to cricket, or indeéd to any 
other game. 

* * * 


Some players have stronger nerves than 
others; some rejoice in a great occasion and rise 
to it, while others are not so gifted and have to 
conquer themselves as well as the occasion. 
There can be no such thing as strict equality in 
point of nerve. But generally speaking those 
who have the soundest and simplest method of 
hitting the ball will be more likely to do them- 
selves justice in a crisis. Those having eccentric 
and complicated methods will be successful 
enough while things are going well, but are more 
likely to break down when the supremely crucial 
moment comes. 

There is no rule without exceptions, but I 
believe we shall find that rule generally to hold 
good at golf, whether we consider the most dis- 
tinguished players or merely take examples from 
our own acquaintance. Among the distin- 
guished the example most often, and I think 
most properly given, used to be John Ball. He 
was always considered in his day the man for a 
forlorn hope, capable of pulling a hopelessly 
lost match out of the fire, and certainly no man 
better deserved such a reputation. No doubt 
he had a liking for a fight, which to many people 
seems almost incomprehensible, but he was by 
no means a player, in a common phrase, having 
no nerves. Incidentally there has probably 
never been a player worthy of that description, 
and if there has he has not been a good player. 
No, I believe John Ball was quite reasonably 
human in that direction, but if any man ever 
had ‘“‘learnt to do it right,’’ he had; his 
swing was not merely one of great «esthetic 
beauty, it was perfectly simple and perfectly 
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wandered up from the plains of the Northern 
Frontier district and joined up temporarily with 
their cousins who normally live about 3,000 feet 
higher. 

Cautiously I stalked that herd, calculating 
their line, and got it right. I waited until the 
nearly full-grown hybrid was crossing my front 
and pressed the release, including the Baringos 
in front and behind in the exposure. 

Next day I developed the film in fear and 
trembling. Of course it would be spoilt by 
camera movement, or by a blade of grass across 
the lens. But no. I took it from the tank and 
held it dripping to the light. It was good, show- 
ing the reticulated markings on the fore-quarter 
and the -Baringo behind. Even the white 
ground between the liver-coloured markings of 
reticulatus showed up clearer than the buff 
between the Baringo blotchings. It was indeed 
a triumph, for the photograph may well be 
unique. 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


true, and, fully as much as his sticking power 
and determination, it pulled him through. 
Again, to take another example, this time of a 
golfer far more highly strung than John Ball, 
one who suffered tortures, even to the point of 
sickness, from the great occasion, Bobby Jones. 
Admittedly he has a great courage that would 
not give in, but he could not have accom- 
plished a fraction of what he did without that 
smooth and lovely swing which had become 
a second nature to him and so was not to be 
disturbed by a crisis. 
x * * 


It would be invidious to carry the list into 
the realms of those now playing, though it 
would be possible to give instances in either 
direction, whether of those whose methods help 
them through or let them down. One friend of 
mine, now dead, comes to my mind, who was 
not a great golfer, but was an uncommonly good 
one, with a number of excellent achievements 
to his credit. In point of style or method—the 
second is the better word—he offered a curious 
contrast. In driving he was tortuous, com- 
plicated and agonised; in putting no one could 
have had a method more palpably smooth and 
sound. His courage was beyond question what- 
ever shot he was essaying, but there was this 
difference in results: he could now and then 
make a thoroughly bad drive at a crucial 
moment, but there was no man more likely to 
hole a good putt or less likely to miss a short one 
at all square with one to play. On the green he 
had most emphatically learnt to do it right; 
in the long shots he had striven with might and 
main to do so and had evolved a method which 
as a rule served him well, but was not always 
proof against the supreme test. 

It may be said that these remarks are 
perfectly and indeed all too obviously true as 
to any other stroke in the game, but have little 
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or no application to putting, since that dreadful 
demon of the jitters laughs malignantly at all 
questions of style or method and can reduce 
all men to a palsied equality of jittering at a 
yard from the hole. Though painfully conscious 
of never having attained any sound or even 
decent method of putting myself, I have often in 
old days tried to console myself with this belief; 
but in my heart I held and hold it to be 
fallacious. 

I will admit that it is far more true of 
putting than of any other shot in the game, 
because there are horrible days upon the green 
when it seems impossible not merely to hit 
the ball in the proper way but to hit it at all. 
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Something as nearly as possible approaching 
paralysis assails us, and if the ball does go into 
the hole from three feet it is nothing but a fluke. 
But those days come most often to those of us 
who have a palpably unsound way of hitting 
the ball on the green; they come very seldom to 
those whose ways are sound. 

It is true that there is no putt so short that 
the best of putters cannot occasionally miss it, 
whereas the best of drivers, humanly speaking, 
never misses a drive, or at any rate he never 
misses it so grossly. That is why there can 
never be a wholly invincible champion at golf 
as there can be at some other games. There will 
always come a day when his own indifferent 
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putting or the brilliant putting of an enemy will 
temporarily bring him down. But the man who 
has a good method will not jitter for long, while 
we poor wretches who have a bad one or none 
at all shall always be liable to recurrences as 
long as we live. And so we come back to the 
great cricketer‘s advice. It is rather bleak, and 
certainly does not err on the side of false 
encouragement but, short of hypnotism, it is 
probably the best that can be given us. I 
therefore pass it on, with the selfishly comforting 
reflection that for myself I did putt just a little 
better on that delightful course, and shall 
probably not be put to any further test for 
months to come. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Arts and Crafts. 


The haft was made 





A TROWEL - HANDLE 
OF GOLD 


IR,—Photographs recently appeared 

in the Press showing the Queen lay- 
ing the foundation stone of the new 
Church of All Hallows, Barking-by-the 
Tower, the mother church of Toc H, 
which was burnt during the war. As 
is customary on such occasions, the 
trowel was presented to Her Majesty. 
But a successful attempt had been 
made to give beauty and use to an 
otherwise useless and generally ugly 


tool. The architects (Lord Mottistone 
and Mr. Paget) commissioned Mr. 
Cecil Thomas to design a special 


handle, which was executed in gold 
by Mr. R. A. Massey, craftsman 
instructor at the Central School of 


THE GOLD HANDLE OF THE 
TROWEL USED BY HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN IN 
LAYING THE FOUNDATION 
STONE OF THE NEW CHURCH 
OF ALL HALLOWS, BARKING- 
BY-THE-TOWER 
See letter; A Trowel-handle of Gold 





detachable, so that, before the end of 
the ceremony, it could be presented 
in its case to,the Queen, with the,hope 
that it might serve some purpose in 
future—for example, as a parasol 
handle. A photograph of itis attached. 
This thoughtful innovation, if 
followed elsewhere, would give not 
only unexpected pleasure to those dis- 
tinguished persons who are called upon 
to perform similar ceremonies, but a 
novel opportunity to designers and 
craftsmen.—Curius CROWE. 


LINK WITH W. G. GRACE 
Sir,—This being W. G. Grace’s 
centenary year, it would be interesting 
to know how many people possess, as 
I do, the Coalport china plate made to 
commemorate his century of centuries. 


It is blue on a white ground. In the 
centre is a portrait of ‘““W.G.” sur- 
rounded by a laurel wreath. From 


this radiates a fringe of bats and 
wickets; on the former appear his 
scores over 200, with the year and 
the county against which each was 
made, and, similarly, on the wickets 
the scores up to 200. The border has 
leaves twining between balls and bails. 

On the reverse is the following 
inscription: “In Commemoration of 
Dr. W. G. Grace’s century of centuries. 
* Signifies not out.” 

I do not know how many of these 
plates were made, possibly a large 
number, but I wonder how many 
survive.—M. TAyLor (Mrs.), Leeds, 6. 


FRENCH GLASS AT 
TWYCROSS 


S1r,—With reference to the letter from 
Mr. H. T. Kirby in your issue of 
July 9 about the glass in the church at 
Twycross, Leicestershire, I do not 
propose to comment on this matter 
as it is at present sub judice. But Mr. 
Kirby is seriously mistaken in think- 
ing that the clergy or parochial church 
councils can decide cases of this kind. 
No ancient (or indeed any other) 
stained glass can be removed or inter- 
fered with save by faculty from the 
judge in the Bishop’s Court, and he is 
obliged to consider the opinion of the 
Diocesan Advisory Committee, who 
have to examine all such proposals. 
For many years now there has been 
no subject on which the ecclesiastical 
authorities have been more vigilant 
than that of ancient stained glass. 

If Mr. Kirby can give recent 
instances of the loss of ancient glass 
I will gladly investigate them. I do 
not, of course, refer to war damage; 
even here, thanks to lavish protective 
measures, the loss has been remarkably 
small_—F. C. EELEs, Secretary, 
Central Council for Care of Churches, 
Earlham, Dunster, Somerset. 


REPRIEVE OF AN OLD 
FARM-HOUSE 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of 
Downend Park Farm, an old Tudor 
farm-house at Horfield, Bristol, which 
it was proposed should be demolished 
to make a football pitch but which 
was recently reprieved as the result of 
a petition organised by its owner, 
Miss Margaret Sherrel. 

To quote the opinion of a local 





DOWNEND PARK FARM, HORFIELD, BRISTOL AND (below) ONE 
OF ITS FIREPLACES WITH BRISTOL BLUE DELFT TILES 


See letter: Reprieve of an old Farm-house 


historian, ‘‘the farm is 
one of the few houses of 
character now surviving 
in Bristol suburbs; its age 
cannot be later than 1600; 
its central gable and stone 
mullioned windows in- 
dicate Tudor origin (per- 
haps, pre-Elizabethan).”’ 
The interior of the house, 
with its massive beams 
across low ceilings, and 
its two fireplaces with 
Bristol blue Delft tiles, 
one of which is illustrated 
in my other photograph, 
is delightful. — West 
COUNTRYMAN. 

SPARE THE 
WOUNDED BEAST 
Sir,—With reference to 
the letters in your issue of 
May 21, which has just 
reached me, arising from 


the article Spare the 
Wounded Beast (April 
23), when walking re- 


cently along the shores of 
Port Phillip Bay, I saw, 
among a flock of gulls, one that from a 
distance appeared to be sitting on the 
sand. Use of glasses showed it to be 
standing on much shortened legs, both 
of which had been cut below the joint. 
As I approached the whole flock took 
to flight, and the crippled bird seemed 
to become airborne as easily as the 
rest. When I reached the point where 
the gulls had been standing, the pairs 
of holes left by the cripple’s stumps 
were very prominent among the foot- 
prints on the sand. 

As far as I could see this gull was 
as well nourished and as active as the 
rest, and they showed no signs of 
mobbing or molesting it. I expect a 
shark or a barracouta had been respon- 
sible for the injury.—M. M. Cuatta- 
way, 478, St. Kilda Road, Melbourne, 
Australia. 


TREATMENT OF 
ADDER BITES 
Sir,—Mr. W. B. Elwes, enquiring 
about first aid for adder bites in your 
issue of June 25, and others too, may be 
interested in the following notes from 
several cases reported over the past 








few years in the British Medical 
Journal. 

A woman of 63, of about 12 stones, 
was bitten on a finger web, on June 
30 (recorded October 3, 1942). The 
two punctures were incised and ‘“‘a 
few ounces of fluid’ escaped. Im- 
provement was slow, but after four 
weeks’ treatment recovery was almost 
full. Healthy boys of 12 and 14 were 
bitten on May 18, 1944, by an adder 
(August 5, 1944). The first, bitten on 
the back of the right hand, was 
admitted to hospital two hours later, 
“cold, limp and semi-conscious.”’ His 
schoolmaster had already incised the 
bite with a sterilised penknife, “but 
very little blood flowed and it clotted 
immediately.”” He recovered after 
twelve days in hospital; antivenene, 
obtained through the Ministry of 
Health, had been given as part of the 
treatment. The second boy, bitten on 
the right little finger, had milder 
symptoms, and was well in four days. A 
girl of 11 (February 17, 1945) was bitten 
on the right forefinger on June 29, 1944. 
The wound was incised ‘‘but could not 
be induced to bleed more than a drop 








STRAWBERRIES GROWING IN HOLES IN Jas an 
AN EARTH-FILLED BARREL 


See letter : Strawberries in a Barrel 


or two, and some gelatinous-looking 
material—presumably the snake toxin 
was wiped out.’”’ She was critically 
and dangerously ill for 24 hours. 
Ampoules of antivenene, prepared by 
the Pasteur Institute, Algiers, were 
obtained with difficulty, but after the 
serum was injected the local and 
general condition improved markedly. 
The child was in hospital 27 days. 

Notes based on accounts of 50 
cases of adder bite in many parts of 
England and Wales form a valuable 
paper by Dr. C. W. Walker, of Here- 
fordshire General Hospital, in the 
British Medical Journal of July 7, 
1945. The following points may 
interest your readers. 

High summer is the season of 
maximum danger from adder bite. In 
about half the cases the general, as 
opposed to the local, reaction is severe 
enough to occasion real anxiety for 
life. Most cases were out of danger in 
12 hours; some remained critically ill 
for several days. There have been 
seven deaths from adder bite in 
England and Wales in the past 50 
years; five of these could be traced, 
and of these none received antivenene 
treatment and four were children of 
three to eleven years old.—R. T. 
CooKE, Friarmere, Fulwood, Preston. 


[A correspondent writing from 
Hexham, Northumberland, mentions 


wf 


THE LAWN, ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, AND (right) THE AVENUE 
Cc 
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the use of Condy’s 
Fluid for adder bites: 
“This spring when our 
spaniel was bitten on 
the nose we bathed her 
almost continuously for 
two days with Condy’s 
and warm water, and 
she made a _ complete 


, 


recovery.’’—ED.] 


STRAWBERRIES 
IN A BARREL 


S1r,—Some 
while serving in the 
Royal Navy, I was 
obliged to spend some 
time in an old house 
which was being used as 
a naval hospital. Among 
the books and magazines 
loaned to the patients 
were some old copies of 
CountTrY LIFE, in one 
of which there was an 
article suggesting the 
growing of strawberries 
in a barrel. The idea 
appealed to me_ very 
much and I determined 
to give it a trial as soon 


time 


ago, 


opportunity 
should occur. 
This year I was 


able to obtain a barrel, 
and the enclosed photograph shows 


the idea carried out as suggested 
in the article. Four rows of six 
holes each were bored in the bar- 


rel and a plant placed in each as 
the barrel was filled with soil. There 
was room for six more plants on top. 

I have found the idea very suc- 
cessful, the strawberries of this year’s 
crop being more numerous and larger 
—as well as cleaner—than those grown 
in conventional beds. Only the lowest 
row of plants was unsuccessful. These 
plants appear to have received in- 
sufficient moisture and three of them 
died.—J. StEap, 50, Paines Lane, 
Pinner, Middlesex. 


LIME AVENUES 


S1r,—Are lime avenues, so popular 
from 1660 to 1760, being planted any- 
where to-day, or did the 18th-century 
landscape gardening development put 
an end to all new planting, as well as 
to many mature avenues? I enclose 
a photograph of the lime avenue at 
Merton College, Oxford, perhaps the 
least known of the Oxford College 
gardens, since it is never open to 
members of the general public without 
special permits. I suggest that lime 
trees are in almost every way prefer- 
able to horse chestnuts, many avenues 
of which have been planted within the 
last 100 years. 
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OLLEGE, OXFORD 


See letter: Lime Avenues 
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By way of contrast, to illustrate 
another kind of college garden, I send 
also a photograph taken at St. John’s 
College. The lawn is the longest in 
Oxford, and the garden front of Laud’s 
library is a truly superb piece of late 
Gothic architecture. Merton’s avenue 
represents a pre-landscape conception ; 
St. John’s lawn belongs to the heyday 
of Capability Brown—though there 
seems no reason to think that Brown 
helped to make it, as has often been 
suggested.—RustTicus. 


THE LOCATION OF 
LOUSE HALL 


S1r,—May I comment on Mr. P. S. 
Spokes’s suggestion in your issue of 
July 16 that the Louse Hall depicted 
in the engraving of Mother Louse 
reproduced in your issue of July 2 was 
situated, not at the foot of Headington 
Hill, Oxford, as stated in your editorial 
note, but at Gosford, some 41% miles 
north of the middle of the city on the 
road to Bicester ? 

It is true that in the 17th century 
there was a building known as Louse, 
or Loose, Hall on the site of the King’s 
Arms Inn at Gosford, but Mrs. 
Stapleton’s references to it in Three 
Oxfordshire Parishes (Oxford Historical 
Society, 1893) show that the name was 
earlier than Mother Louse and had no 
connection with her. Mother Louse 
was an Oxford character, not a villager. 
In her day the Louse Hall at Gosford 
was occupied by a family named West, 
one of whom was the ‘“ Widdowe 
West’”’ whose burial on November 3, 
1658, is recorded in the register of the 
neighbouring parish of Kidlington and 
mentioned by Mr. Spokes.—C. D., 
London, S.E.21. 


FOR HANGING 
MURDERERS 


Str,—I enclose a _ photograph of 
Coombe gibbet, the only gibbet, I 
believe, now remaining in England, 
which stands on the summit of Ink- 
pen Beacon, near Hungerford, Berk- 
shire. This gibbet is the latest of 
three on the site. The first, which 
was erected in the 17th century for 
the express purpose of hanging a 
man and a woman who had mur- 
dered two of the woman’s children 
and thrown their bodies into a pond, 
rotted away and the second was struck 
by lightning in 1852.—REEcE WIN- 
sTONE, Henbury Hill, Bristol. 


LAPWING’S DISPOSAL OF 
DEAD NESTLING 


S1r,—In a southern county recently 
a female plover was seen with four 
newly hatched chicks. One of these 
sickened and died. The mother 
immediately picked it up in her beak, 


flew some distance, dropped it into a 
field of standing corn, and then 
seturned to the three remaining 


nestlings.—M. A. S., Northants 


SWALLOWS NESTING IN 
A STUDY 

Srr,—I live in an old converted farm- 

house and have converted the old 

dairy into my study. The room is 


beamed and I have had strip lighting 





COOMBE GIBBET, ON INKPEN 
BEACON, BERKSHIRE 


See letter: For Hanging Murderers 


fitted on one of the beams. Last year 
two swallows flew into the study, 
which has a door opening into the 
garden, and started to build a nest on 
the top of the strip lighting. I there- 
fore left the garden door open day and 
night. The birds built their nest and 
brought off two broods. I noticed 
that either the male or the female 
had only one “ prong’”’ to its tail. 
When the birds had flown I left 
the nest and in the spring of this year 
I saw that the bird with only one 
“prong” to its tail had returned to 
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AN OAK WOOD READY FOR FELLING AND (middle) NATURAL GROWTH OF OAK OBTAINED BY 


SELECTIVE FELLING IN THE FOREST OF DEAN. 


(Right) AN OAK WOOD WITH DENSE UNDER- 


STOREY OF BEECH, WHICH PROMOTES CLEAN BOLES ON THE OAKS 


the study door at approximately 
6 o’clock one morning, together with 
another swallow. I immediately went 
and opened the door and_ thev 
both flew to the nest. These two birds 
did not seem to settle, but within a 
few days the bird with one “prong” 
went, and two birds came to the nest, 
and another brood was hatched out. 

On the beams in the study I have 
two 12-bore guns which are supported 
by nails. When the hen bird was 
sitting on the nest this year the male 
bird sat on the breech of one of the 
guns. The first brood of this season 
have flown and now the swallows have 
started building round the hammers 
of the gun on which the male bird 
used to sit. During this season and 
last I have sat in the study each 
night with the lights on and the birds 
have remained in the room.—Law- 
RENCE H. U. Easson, Chicheley, 
Newport Pagnell, Bucks. 


NO LACK OF SWALLOWS 


Str,—May I assure Mr. Page, of 
Burlesdon, that there are plenty of 
swallows here? Last year we had all 
martins, but this season three swallows 
came about April 14, and settled in 
a tool shed. When two martins 
appeared they were promptly driven 
off. I have watched the swallows with 
interest, the third bird (I imagine a 
hen bird) helping the other two, acting 
as a sort of nursery governess, and 
assisting with other duties such as 
chivvying off cats. A short time ago 
she seemed to find a mate, and dis- 
appeared. 

The change from mar- ’ 
tins to swallows is interest- 3 
ing, as we had many of the 
latter in 1946, and there 
are plenty here again. Can 
you inform me if they 
ever build together, in 
the same place ?—F. M. 
STAFFORD CooKE (Mrs.), 
The Old Manor’ House, 
Brockhampton, Havant. 

[In some areas this 
season martins are reported 
as being scarce; from other 
districts come reports of a 
shortage of swallows. The 
two species often nest in 
and around the same 
buildings, but swallows seek 
an indoor site, whereas 
martins build under the 
eaves.—ED.]| 


FROM TRIPOLI TO 
WINDSOR 


S1r,—The article in your 
issue of July 23 about the 
Roman town of Leptis 
Magna, in Tripolitania, 
prompts me to send you 
the enclosed photograph of 
the ruined temple in Wind- 
sor Great Park that was 
brought from Leptis Magna 
and erected at Virginia 
Water in 1746 on the order 
of William Augustus, Duke 
of Cumberland, the third 


son of George II. The 
duke was then engaged 
in establishing the lake 


See letter: The Felling of Timber 


in consultation with Paul Sandby, 
the leading landscape architect of the 
day, and had the temple erected at 
hand to improve the view. Since then 
many of the columns have fallen down 
and the temple is now once more a 
ruin.—ANTIQUARIAN, Bristol. 


FOR SMOKING BACON 


S1r,—With reference to the letter 
(July 16) about bread-ovens, a more 
unusual feature on the opposite side of 
open hearth fireplaces was the bacon- 
chamber. There are examples in two 
Elizabethan farm-houses near here. 
Each is a circular stone-built structure 
about 8 ft. in diameter and 10 ft. in 
height with a domed _ roof which, 
with a minimum of mortar, is a 
triumph of masonry. There is an 
entrance from the fireplace which may 
have been closed by a door or may 


have served for draught. In one 
instance, however, a stone circular 
staircase apparently intervenes 


between the chamber and the fireplace. 
On the floor was lit a fire of sawdust 
which probably smouldered for days. 
These buildings are presumably 
very rare, and even the late Charles 
Laycock, who knew all about old 
Devon farm-houses, does not mention 
them. The usual custom for smoking 
bacon was to hang the joints in the 
chimney itself on nails and hooks 
driven into the large clavel beam of 
oak or elm which crossed the top of the 
opening. One farmer’s wife said she 
had “heard tell’’ that the bacon- 
chambers were used for illicit stills in 





RUINS OF A TEMPLE FROM LEPTIS MAGNA, 

IN TRIPOLITANIA, ERECTED AT VIRGINIA 

WATER, SURREY, IN 1746 
See letter: From Tripoli to Windsor 


the days when Revenue officers seldom 
visited these remote farms. They 
would, however, have been rather 
obvious to any searcher, and the 
theory does not explain the domed 
roof or the traces of burnt sawdust on 
the floor. There were occasionally 
recesses higher in the chimney, whose 
concealed entrances were reached only 
by a ladder, in which smuggled liquor 
and sometimes fugitives were hidden. 

Perhaps some of your readers can 
produce some more definite informa- 
tion about these buildings.—JAMES 
THORPE, Dean Prior, Buckfastleigh, 
South Devon. 


WOODEN BYGONES 


Str,—You may be interested in this 
photograph of a collection of old 
wooden implements. At the top are 
two special constable staves. The upper 
is of Victoria’s reign and made of 
mahogany; the lower, which is of ash, 
belongs to the time of William IV. 
On the left is a set of bird-scaring 
clappers, of oak, which I found covered 
with cobwebs in a Suffolk wheel- 
wright’s shop. Their use is com- 
memorated in the old call : 

Here come the clappers, 

To knock you down backards, 

Car-whoo ! Car-whoo ! 


In the middle is a blooding-stick, 
the lower portion of which is of lead, 
used by old horse doctors in conjunc- 
tion with the fleam. On the right isa 
rattle, made all of wood, also used for 
scaring birds and for raising an alarm. 
—ALLAN JoBSON, 21, Crown 
Dale, S.E.19. 


THE FELLING OF 
TIMBER 
S1r,—In his article Forestry 
and the Town and Country 
Planning Act, in your issue 
of June 25, Mr. A. D. C. 
Le Sueur mentions that 
nowadays “selective felling 
combined with natural re- 
generation” is not a very 
promising operation. How- 
ever, this method is used 
successfully in the Forest 
of Dean, and one of the en- 
closed photographs shows 
the excellent natural growth 
obtained by the judicious 
opening up of the canopy. 
Another of my photographs 
shows an area of the forest 
ready for a_ preparatory 
felling which in turn will 
allow sufficient light on the 
forest floor and, given a 
good seed year, result in a 

natural regeneration. 

The old type of oak, 
low branching, is now being 
replaced by a tree of longer 
bole .and cleaner timber. 
This is obtained by a differ- 
ent sylvicultural treatment, 
in which thinnings are 
carried out fairly late and 
a beech understorey is 
introduced. The third 
photograph illustrates the 
dense cover which will re- 
sult in clean boles on the 





OGILVIE 


oaks.—IAIN 
Oakdene, Bridge of Earn, Perthshire. 
[We submitted Mr. Robertson’s 
letter to Mr. Le Sueur, who writes as 
follows :—I had hoped I had made it 


ROBERTSON, 


perfectly clear that the selective 
thinning being practised on certain 
areas affected by Section 28 of the 
Town and Country Planning Act is 
quite different from the selective 
thinning made by a forester working 
under normal conditions. No forester 
would make such a thinning unless he 
was confident that the soil was in such 
a condition that it would allow of 
natural regeneration. In the several 
selective fellings I have seen that have 
been made under licence from the 
planning authority the possibilities of 
the soil as regards natural regeneration 
have obviously not been considered. 


4 
SPECIAL CONSTABLE STAVES 
AND OTHER OLD IMPLEMENTS 


OF WOOD 


See letter : Wooden Bygones 





The trees have been felled for their 
timber value in such a way as to 
enable the fellers to get as much money 
as possible while leaving some sort of 
a crop on the ground. Mr. Robertson 
uses the expression that is the answer 
to his own query—judicious opening 
up. What I was referring to is the 
complete opposite of this.—ED.] 


A TAME CHAFFINCH 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. L. 
Baring’s letter of July 2, we also are 
lucky in enjoying the friendship of a 
tame chaffinch and his mate, both of 
whom come into the dining-room 
throughout the day. At meal-times 
they are not in the least shy of the 
presence of members of our household, 
including our dog, as well as some 
robins and tits, who also grant us 
their company. 

My wife provides nuts and canary 
seed, set out in a tray on a side table. 
The cock often hops on to her knee 
and takes tit-bits off her hands. 
Moreover, he follows her all round the 
garden, squatting at times, as does 
a blackbird also, on her shoulder. 

We have another tray in our bed- 
room upstairs, and the two chaffinches, 
besides other birds, pay us early 
morning visits. And if by any chance 
no rations have been laid out there 
overnight, they rap that tray good and 
proper until something is done about 
it.—D. Raritton (Rev.), Ard Rhu, 
Onich, Inverness-shive. 
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Bute for comport 


j These fine quality brown grained Norwegian 
shoes are grand companions for a round 

of golf or a good tramp across country. 
Supple and comfortable in wear, they are 
strong and weather-resisting, with stout 
soles designed for extra durability. 
Price 96/10 









Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd 
202 Piccadilly London W.\ 


Regent 2002 








August 


August is the popular holiday month—it opens with Bank Holiday 
weekend, and a Bank Holiday means a holiday for all. Yet as we 
journey to escape the prosaic world of affairs the services which a great 
bank affords are ready to meet the leisure mood. Money can be made 
available wherever we may go; our instructions for regular payments 
can be met even in our absence, and it is reassuring to know that 
precious smaller possessions may be left with the bank for safe custody. 
Before going on holiday, it is wise to consider whether you are making 
the fullest use of all the services which this modern bank affords. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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This house in the heart of England has been in 
possession of the same family since about the year 
1641 and has been insured against fire continuously 


with the Royal Exchange Assurance since 1737 


Head Office at the Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 and 
Branches and Agencies throughout the Country and Overseas 
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THROUGH EVER-CHANGING ENGLAND 


NE of the sources of England’s 
() strength is in her immense 

regional variety. It isa variety 
based as much upon geology as upon 
history; and, since this is an island, 
upon climate, too. West is remote from 
east in more than miles, for the one is 
granite and the other clay, Celt as 
opposed to Saxon, wet as opposed to 
dry. There is thus a lively tension 
between the regions, a variety of 
character within the common bond; 
and this it is that produces our essen- 
tial vitality—if the planners, the 
centralisers, would but realise it. A 
few hours’ journey will carry the 
traveller not only from one kind of 
scenery to another, each sharply 
defined, but from one speech to 
another, so different in the deep 
country that he might almost fancy 
he had strayed into a new land alto- 
gether, and from one pattern of crafts 
and customs and local usages to 
another. It is these healthy differ- 
ences, these flowerings of local pride, 
that occasion half the excitement of 
any English journey and are at least 
part of the reason why our country 
literature is second to none. 


Yorkshire Walks 

From Cornwall in the west to 
Suffolk in the east and Yorkshire and 
the Lake District in the north, there 
is scarcely any well-defined region that 
is not included in the batch of country 
books before me; and the best of them 
are those in which, if only indirectly, 
due attention is paid to the native 
economy upon which the individuality 
of each region is based. How much 
more absorbing, for instance, Mr. 
Alfred J. Brown’s descriptions of his 
Yorkshire walks (in Broad Acres, 
Country LIFE, 18s.) would have been 
if he had told us something of the life 
and work of the places through which 
he passed. Rightly, he stresses the 
variety of Yorkshire and calls it more 
a kingdom than a county; but, in his 
pages, it is a kingdom without an 
economy—its people seem to have no 
occupation. Certainly he knows his 
Yorkshire very well: the more the 
pity, therefore, as it seems to me 
that he does not bring it to life for 
us in all its workaday interest. But 
perhaps this is to mistake his aim and 
to load him with a seriousness of pur- 
pose he never intended. 

The heart of the country, in Mr. 
Wilson MacArthur’s opinion, is by its 
rivers. In The River Fowey (Cassell, 
12s. 6d.), leaving the Windrush, which 
he recently described, he moves west 
to explore the thirty miles of the 
Fowey, from Bodmin to the coast. 
With the easy flow of the river which 
companions him he tells of the journey, 
pausing in his book as he paused in 
fact, now to chat about tin mining or 
the china clay industry, stone circles 
or pasties, and now to live over again 
some treasured hospitality he was 
accorded. He never met a Cornish- 
man not well worth meeting, he says; 
and indeed, a more richly individual 
people would be hard to find. But 
individuality is expressed in more than 
tales told to strangers by the wayside : 
it is expressed also in the work men 
doandinthe way theydoit. Iforone 
could have wished for a little more in 
the manner of Mr. MacArthur’s inter- 
lude with Sam Pengelly, the small 
farmer. Individualists, every one of 
them, the small farmers of England are 
her best husbandmen; and, as Mr. 
MacArthur says, they are about to be 
sacrificed. 

Lake District 


A good example of the kind of 
attitude to country life which I have 
in mind comes from Miss Mary Rose 
FitzGibbon’s Lakeland Scene (Chap- 
man and Hall, 12s. 6d.), which consists 
of some two dozen essays written by 
various hands and taken from the 
Journal of the Fell and Rock Climbing 


Club. The particular essay concerned 
is Mr. H. H. Symonds’s Herdwick 
Sheep. Here is a perfect example of 
the ecological approach. Mr. Symonds 
may be a climber, but for him country 
life, whether of the hills or dales, is 
whole and organic, and part of his 
pleasure in the scene rests on his appre- 
ciation of the dovetailed economy on 
which its well-being depends. Herd- 
wick sheep-farming is the basic 
industry of the Lake District and Mr. 
Symonds shows how the local way of 
life which is founded upon it had been 
jeopardised by the departmentalised 
activities of the Forestry Commission. 
More than the Herdwick breed is lost 
to this country when the hill-folk’s 
economy of traditional sheep-farming 
is upset by distant, official inter- 
ference. ‘Such things asa local tradi- 





corners of the country—and there 
mainly among the old men. Mr. 
Allan Jobson knows where to find it 
in Suffolk; but even he must now 
write of it mainly in the past tense. 
Anecdotal and somewhat scrappy as 
This Suffolk (Heath Cranton, 10s. 6d.) 
is, there emerges from it an authentic 
picture of the cottager of yester- 
day—not unlike George Bourne’s 
old Bettesworth. The best is told in 
dialect, which admittedly is a barrier 
to many. Yet nothing will reveal the 
character of a place like the humorous, 
factual, everyday speech of its natives; 
and not.to make an effort to enjoy it 
is akin to that other laziness which 
will not trouble to distinguish between 
one crop and another (and _ the 


husbandry involved) or one architec- 
ture and another (and the local con- 








Good Weaver, weave it into shape! 
One of George du Maurier’s illustrations for his verses, A Legend of 
Camelot, in which he parodied the manner of the Pre-Raphaelites; from 
George du Maurier, by Derek Pepys Whiteley, reviewed on this page 


tion, a type of speech, some particular 
cut of head and feature, a way of 
thought and feeling, mean little if your 
devotion is to asphalt assimilation and 
routine; but if human values have for 
you a value which is absolute you will 
not willingly see a fine people 
shouldered out of their own fine way 
of life.”’ 


Country Crafts 


But centralisation is all the cry 
to-day; and the old local economy, in 
which true individualism was seeded, 
is to become a thing of the past. Mr. 
Geoffrey Eley, in this Introduction to 
Mr. E. J. Stowe’s Crafts of the Country- 
side (Longmans, Green, 10s. 6d.) 
deplores much the same development 
in connection with rural craftsman- 
ship—“ pride in the job.’’ The modern 
worker, he says, geared to the central- 
ised scheme of things, ‘‘is deprived of 
any sense of creation’’; and what is 
this but the denial of that freedom of 
expression which is the life-blood of 
individualism? And so, in word and 
picture and diagram, as suits a people 
who need to go to school again in these 
matters Mr. Stowe conducts us 
through the practices and processes of 
such crafts as basket-making, dry 
stone walling, hedging, thatching and 
pond-making. At the least his 
enthusiasm and considerable erudition 
should rouse us to a dissatisfaction 
with the shoddy and to a determina- 
tion to exercise some craft in our 
leisure. We may not make very good 
craftsmen, but we shall be saved from 
the boredom inherent in the coming 
defeat of individualism. 

Such individualism, in fact, is 
already to be found only in the remoter 


ditions which dictated either). ‘‘ Petts 
Rouse hed a great pal named Goodall; 
they wus ullus about tewgither, until 
Petts died. After he wur dead they 
took down the stumps o’ tew owd oak 
trees, up Town Allen Hill thare. Owd 
Goodall watched them a dewin’ thet, 
an’ he say, ‘I shall hev suffen tew tell 
owd Petts when I gew; they’re whooly 
makin’ alterations hare in Westleton !”’ 
This is Suffolk as no amount of descrip- 
tive writing could convey it. And the 
English countryside will be the poorer 
when the men who speak like this are 
gone. C. HENRY WARREN. 


THE ARAB LEGION 

N The Story of the Arab Legion 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 25s.), 
Brigadier John Bagot Glubb writes 
the history of the famous Arab 
Legion of Trans-Jordan from the 
days when it was raised by Peake 
Pasha in 1920 until the end of the 
recent war, in which it played an 
important part in subsidiary opera- 
tions in the Middle East, although, 
despite Glubb’s efforts and many 
offers, it was not employed on any of 
the main fronts except for a small 
detachment in Libya before Alamein. 
The story opens with an account 

of Glubb’s first introduction to the 
Beduin Arab, when as a young Sapper 
officer he was seconded for service in 
Iraq, and he describes how on hired 
camels he spent his first leave making 
the long and arduous trek across the 
Syrian desert from Iraq to Trans- 
Jordan, which to-day, owing to the 
construction of a tarmac road, can be 
done in a matter of hours. His journey 
took him through the territory of the 
Aneizah and Rowalla tribes, many of 


whom had served with Lawrence 
during the revolt in the desert, and it 
was during this long camel ride that 
he obtained his enthusiasm and liking 
for the way of life of the Beduin and 
his intimate knowledge of their lan- 
guage, laws and customs that caused 
him to be appointed in 1930 to the 
Arab Legion under Peake Pasha, when 
he undertook the difficult task of 
making peace between the various 
Beduin tribes on the Saudi-Arabian 
frontier. 

The second part of the book deals 
with the relief of Baghdad during the 
Iraqi rebellion in 1941, when the 
Arab Legion acted as advance guard 
and generally made the way safe for 
the British column, the very-English 
brigadier of which was at first highly 
suspicious of soldiers who wore long 
curls and who were known to the 
troops as Glubb’s Girls. Immediately 
afterwards the Legion took part in 
the removal of the Vichy French 
element in Syria and here again their 
knowledge of the country and people 
made them invaluable. The book is 
full of the most interesting informa- 
tion on events that are much in the 
public eye to-day, and among many 
other things goes to prove what a 
staunch ally and friend of this country 
is King Abdulla of Trans- Jordan, who 
openly threw in his lot with Great 
Britain at a time when our prospect 
of winning the war was at its lowest 
ebb. C. S. JARVIS. 


MASTERS OF BOOK 
ILLUSTRATION 


ARLIER in the year Art and Tech- 

nics published, at 8s. 6d. each, the 
first three of a series of studies of English 
masters of black-and-white illustra- 
tion: George Cruikshank, by Ruari 
McLean, Siv John Tenniel, by Frances 
Sarzano, and Richard Doyle, by Daria 
Hambourg. To these has now been 
added a sympathetic and discerning 
survey of the life and art of another 
great illustrator of the ’sixties and 
*seventies-—-George du Maurier, by 
Derek Pepys Whiteley (10s. 6d.). 
Those who know du Maurier chiefly, 
like Doyle and Tenniel, as an 
illustrator to Punch will be grateful to 
Mr. Whiteley for drawing attention to 
the excellence of his early work in 
illustrating books and such all-but- 
forgotten publications as Once a Week 
and London Society. The numerous 
half-tone illustrations that accompany 
the text show du Maurier as a 
draughtsman who combined realism 
with charm and as a_ penetrating 
observer of the modes and manners of 


the Victorian upper and middle 
classes. What they only partly 
reveal—the personality and character 


of the author of Peter Ibbetson and 
Trilby—Mr. Whiteley portrays with 
insight and understanding. C. D. 


GUIDE TO SNOWDONIA 


REVISED and enlarged edition of 

that useful guide to the Snowdon 
area, The Mountains of Snowdonia, 
edited by H. R. C. Carr and G. A. 
Lister, and originally published in 
1925, has been issued by Crosby 
Lockwood at 15s. The old familiar 
chapters on the history and legends of 
Snowdonia, on its birds and flowers, 
and on its place in Welsh and English 
literature, are retained, and in addi- 
tion there are chapters on rock-climb- 
ing in the years between the wars 
and on the afforestation of the area. 
Considerations of expense made it 
necessary to omit the geological map 
of the district that was an interesting 
feature of the first edition, but the 
helpful sketch-maps of the five moun- 
tain groups of the area have been 
retained, and the illustrations have 
been improved by the inclusion of a 
number of fine new photographs. 

) A 
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BEHIND THE VILLAGE SCENE 


ARGE funds of time, energy and 
money, and much ink and paper 
have been spent over making 
new plans for our towns and cities. In 
The Village Surveyed (Edward Arnold 
12s. 6d.) the planners’ technique has 
been applied in a new direction with 
results, both valuable and interesting, 
that are presented in very readable 
form by Mr. Cecil Stewart, the con- 
ductor of the experiment. The village 
chosen for the survey, made possible 
by a grant from the Leverhulme 
Research Fellowship Trustees, was 
Sutton-at-Hone in Kent, on the west 
side of the Darent Valley, south of 
Dartford. It is rather an ordinary 
village, although it contains one 
building of note, now a property of 
the National Trust, the beautiful home 
of Sir Stephen Tallents, who has given 
the project his warm interest and sup- 
port and who contributes a preface to 
the book. 

Mr. Stewart, with his team of 
assistants, set out to study a village 
community in all its aspects, to see 
how the inhabitants lived, worked and 
amused themselves, to find out what 
were their own views about their 
village, and to make a plan for the 
future. The whole outcome of the 
experiment depended on winning the 
confidence of the people themselves 
and the success achieved speaks much 
for the skill and tact of the investi- 
gators. The survey was rounded off 
by an exhibition held in the village 
hall, summarising the data collected 
and indicating with the help of a model 
and plans the improvements proposed. 

Sutton-at-Hone is perhaps too near 
London to be regarded as a typical 
village, but the methods employed and 
the information gained, admirably set 
out and illustrated by plans, diagrams 
and tables, cannot fail to be of value 


to other villages in which the desire 
for a fuller life is stirring. Too much 
planning has been done from the 
planner’s desk without sufficient re- 
gard to the true needs or wishes of the 
community. Mr. Stewart’s approach, 
less arbitrary because more human, 
must end in more trustworthy results 
and a better plan. A. S. O. 


MODERN SCHOOLS 


FEW years ago all education for 

A children over eleven in our State 
schools became secondary in name by 
a stroke of the pen. Some boys and 
girls were to pass from the primary 
schools to the secondary grammar 
schools, some to the secondary techni- 
cal schools, but the bulk—perhaps 
70 per cent. of the school population 
—would pass to what were curiously 
called the secondary modern schools, 
a misnomer which, happily, is likely 
to disappear shortly. I asked a 
Director of Education at the time 
what was going to happen in these 
modern schools, and he _ replied, 
“Goodness only knows! They will 
have to work out their own salvation.” 
Since that time much has been written 
about them, but nearly all of it gazes 
into some unforeseeable future. Mean- 
time, the modern schools are in being, 
many of them doomed to work in 
antiquated buildings and with inade- 
quate staffs, and with textbooks and 
exercise books in gravely short supply. 
Mr. John Mander in Old Bottles 
and New Wine (Newnes Educational 
Publishing Company, 7s. 6d.) bravely 
tackles the immediate problem. What 
interests him is the wine of the 
moment. What can be done here and 
now to set our modern schools on the 
right line of growth? He wisely lays 
great emphasis on “‘literacy,’”’ and has 
some good things to say about the 


teaching of the mother tongue. He 
puts forward practical (and practi- 
cable) schemes of work in English, 
mathematics, craft and outdoor work. 
Teaching science in these schools he 
regards as out of the question : all that 
can be done is to teach the child about 
science with the purpose of arousing 
his interest in his _ surroundings. 
Everywhere the author stresses the 
importance of awakening this curi- 
osity. (“‘Go and look it up,’”’ he 
says, “‘should be the answer to most 
questions in the modern school.”’) He 
has a healthy regard for social studies, 
physical training and sport. 

Many of his opinions will doubt- 
less be challenged, but at least they 
will stir up healthy argument, and 
this in itself will be a step forward 
towards meeting one of the many new 
and urgent needs created by the 
Butler Education Act. 

If the rest of the books published 
by the Newnes Educational Company 
are up to this standard, they will make 
a practical contribution towards the 
ever-present difficulty of translating 
ideals into action. W. T. W. 


ANGLERS’ PROBLEMS 


ISHERMEN can _ be_ divided, 

roughly, into those who treat their 
sport very scientifically and question 
the why and wherefore of everything 
concerning it, those who fish only for 
pleasure, yet take interest in the pro- 
blems which confront an angler and 
those who fish without any thought 
for the conundrums which Nature 
skilfully places in the way of those 
who would deplete her waters by the 
use of rod and line. Mr. H. D. Turing’s 
book, Trout Problems (Black, 15s.), 
will delight those in the first category 
and will cause some of category two to 
consider themselves worthy of a 


remove; for it is a learned treatise con- 
cerning the ways of trout and peculiari- 
ties of their habitat; it is a textbook, 
not very easy to read, but full of 
matter on which to ponder. Mr. 
Turing is not dictatorial; he collates 
the evidence and leaves it to the 
student to draw his own conclusions. 
No one is better qualified to lay before 
the reader a considered explanation of 
the facts and the deductions of the so- 
called authorities on each subject, for 
as editor of the Salmon and Trout 
magazine, he has been in constant 
touch with the current scientific 
opinion on piscatorial questions. There 
is so much for quiet (occasionally 
frenzied) thought in the book about 
feeding, flies, mymphs, spawning, 
rainbows, and all the posers which 
beset the trout fisherman or the owner 
of atrout fishery. There is an excellent 
index and Dr. Barton’s photographs, 
as always, are a delight. 


Fish Farming 


Another work from which the 
serious-minded who see the possi- 
bilities of fish farming may acquire 
useful information is an American 
book, Fish Ponds for the Farm, by 
Frank C. Edminster (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 2l1s.). The author shows 
how fish can become a part of a 
farmer’s crop and how the fishpond 
can be utilised for watering stock and 
providing an amenity both recrea- 
tional and beautiful. 

There are three books for my 
category two. Major Kenneth Daw- 
son, better known by the nom de 
plume, West Country, in Casts From 
a Salmon Reel (Herbert Jenkins, 
8s. 6d.), writes in a manner which all 
salmon fishermen will enjoy; he im- 
parts much valuable information 
easily digestible, so that any novice 
can assimilate it and give himself a 
short cut to knowledge which Major 
Dawson by thoughtful practice has 
over a long period acquired. In 
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a soul will you...? 


I'd feel so silly if people knew I used to think 


Pimm’s No.1 was a kind of typewriter. 


That was 


years ago, of course, when I was completely uneduc- 
ated and couldn’t tell a gin-sling from a catapult.” 


PIMM’S No.1 


We make it from suave London distilled gin, 
hard-to-get liqueurs from France and Hol- 
land and, of course, a certain something. 
You add bottled lemonade and ice—and 
you have the most heavenly drink on earth. 
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Ti oughts on Angling (Herbert Jenkins, 
7;. 6d.), Dr. J. C. Mottram has much 
of interest to impart. This he does 
in a breezy and often humorous style. 
The meal he provides is light fare, but 
there is plenty of meat. He is an 
observer, noting the effect of light on 
artificial flies, the movement of water, 
and what goes on beneath the surface. 
He has found that skimming flies over 
the water is effective for both sea- 
trout and salmon, while he has noted 
that the fly fished with a greased line 
for salmon becomes most attractive to 
salmon when its progress in the stream 
changes from drift to drag. There is 
something in this theory. 

A Trout Angler’s Notebook, by 
H. S. Joyce (Herbert Jenkins, 7s. 6d.) 
is a record of the observations of an 
ordinary trout fisherman. The author 
enjoys fishing brooks and small rivers. 
His narrative contains much useful 
information. 

Philandering Angler (Hurst and 
Blackett, 12s. 6d.), by Arthur Applin 
is a very suitable book for the third 
type of fisherman. There is no real 
instruction in its pages; it is just the 
recordings of a fellow who enjoys his 
fishing, his environment, his bottle of 
good wine, and an appetising meal 
whether in these islands or on the 
Continent. Some of Mr. Watkins- 
Pitchford’s illustrations are very 
attractive. Roy BEDDINGTON. 


THE ADELPHI 

R. JAMES LEES-MILNE is a 

welcome addition to the ranks 
of art-historians, for he can write with 
such feeling and knowledge that he 
almost succeeds, in The Age of Adam 
(Batsford, 21s.), in making that Scotch 
genius human. It was evidently one 
of the objects of this book to break 
into the mausoleum composed of A. T. 
Bolton’s two great volumes of the 
Works and discover if there was any 
life in the mummy within. But the 
strangely introvert character of the 
Adam family still resists treatment. 
Mr. Lees-Milne suggests that psycho- 
logically they suffered from a ‘‘ mother- 
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fixation,’’ and can only account for 
the slightness of personal records 
about Robert Adam (in that small 
social world teeming with diarists) by 
supposing ‘‘an exclusive preoccupa- 
tion with his profession, a normally 
retiring disposition, and .. . lack of 
personality.’’ This last diagnosis can 
scarcely be accurate. The man who 
revolutionised architecture cannot 
have lacked personality; it would 
surely be more expressive of what Mr. 
Lees-Milne means and demonstrates 
to have said that Adam’s personality 
was cold, intellectual, disciplined, and 
that he projected it all into his vast 
body of designs. 

The other object of the book, in 
which Mr. Lees-Milne succeeds admir- 
ably, is to establish the magnitude of 
the Adams’s technical achievement. 
This he does by setting it against a 
scholarly study of contemporary 
architecture and esthetic trends, 
followed by an analysis of the firm’s 
principles and the three phases of 
Robert’s development, illustrated in 
a selection of his buildings. 


The Adam Influence 

It was, he concludes, the wise 
example set by the Adams in their 
“impartial eclecticism’’ as regards the 
Roman-Greek controversy precipi- 
tated by Piranesi and Winckelmann, 
that led to the immense influence the 
Adam style exerted over a whole era. 
In France the Louis Seize style is 
shown to have followed and to some 
extent to have originated from Adam’s 
neo-classicism ; while some of the 
rooms at Syon actually forestall the 
Empire style by a generation. If 
therefore Mr. Lees-Milne is justified, 
as he undoubtedly is, in claiming 
Adam’s achievement as ‘‘the greatest 
national expression in the history of 
British architecture,’’ that expression 
is precisely of those qualities of 
reserve, sensitive discernment, and 
“‘canniness’’ which went to compose 
Adam’s inscrutable personality. 

In the review of his principal 
buildings Mr. Lees-Milne rightly dis- 
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tinguishes between the virility of his 
first phase (before 1720), which includes 
all his great buildings, and the ten- 
dency to fussy pretty-pretty during 
the next decade, which has come to 
be the popular idea of the Adam style. 
He enables us to appreciate the extent 
to which the “‘decadence’’ was due to 
financial misfortune and the political 
situation, from which Adam’s archi- 
tecture never really recovered the 
masterly vigour of his earlier manner 
exemplified at Kedleston and Syon. 
The book is a real and delightful 
contribution to architectural scholar- 
ship, marred only by occasional 
aberrations: Winckelmann is con- 
sistently misspelt Wincklemann; 
Lydiard Tregose cannot have been 
designed by Colin Campbell (who died 
1729) since it was only begun in 1743; 
Kent, who died 1748, cannot have 
designed Rousham in 1753; and should 
Soane really be reckoned a “lesser 
architect ’”’ ? C. Fi. 


CHERRIES FOR DELIGHT 

N the introduction to Ornamental 

Cherries (COUNTRY LIFE, 30s.) the 
author, Captain Collingwood Ingram, 
describes an interview he once had 
with a Japanese journalist. ‘“ And will 
you please tell me why you are so very 
fond of our Sakura—our cherries?”’ 
the journalist enquired. 

Captain Ingram replied, ‘We 
have a saying in England that God 
might have made a better fruit than 
a strawberry, but He never did. In 
my opinion that adage is equally 
applicable to the cherry. He might 
have made a more beautiful tree, but 
He never did.” 

That sets the keynote for a book 
which will be read with pleasure by all 
gardeners and with respect by all those 
interested in the serious study of 
plants. It is a scholarly book and no 
doubt for many years to come it will 
be accepted as the authoritative guide 
to the ornamental cherries, but its 
erudition is illumined throughout by 
the passionate delight which the 
author takes in his subject. 
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His own extensive gardens at 
Benenden in Kent have been fashioned 
for the prime purpose of growing 
decorative cherries. There he has 
amassed a unique collection of species 
from all those countries of the northern 
hemisphere in which cherries are to be 
found wild. There, too, he has planted 
a great number of the best cultivated 
cherries from Japan—varieties with 
names which are sometimes almost as 
fascinating as their flowers. One’s 
imagination is stimulated by the 
information that Mikuruma gaeshi 
means ‘‘ The Royal Carriage Returns,” 
Amanogawa, “Celestial River,’’ and 
Takasago, ‘““Good Health and Long 
Life.”” I like, too, the reply of a 
Japanese friend who, when asked to 
explain why a lovely cherry with pale 
pink-flushed flowers was called Sumi- 
zome, meaning “Inky Dye,’’ replied, 
“‘Of course the inky here is not in the 
flower. Look at the shadows cast on 
the ground—surely they must suggest 
ink stains to your mind.”’ 

Captain Ingram is a botanist as 
well as a flower lover and a gardener. 
He has spent many years studying and 
classifying the cherries which he loves 
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Mr. Howard Spring is on holiday 
and will resume his reviews of 
new books shortly. 
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and has, perhaps, done more than any 
other man to elucidate the intricacies 
of a complex family. He has given 
authorities for all his conclusions and 
has listed the numerous synonyms 
with such completeness that there is no 
longer any excuse for confusion when 
dealing with the ornamental cherries. 

The book is well illustrated, both 
with many excellent photographs and 
with a series of water-colour drawings 
prepared by the author. Introductory 
chapters deal with such cultural 
matters as propagation, planting, the 
dwarfing of cherries for pot culture 
and the control of pests and diseases. 

A. G. L. H. 
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OUR POND’S 
Go GONE, ALICE! 





“You mean 
Henrietta ?” 
“Yes, and filled it in, too, I’m afraid; 
it’s that Fordson Major the Boss 
bought last week, the tractor that 
filled the gaps in the battle for food. 
The farmer’s youngster has been 
trying out the Mole-drainer and 
Mule-dozer. Result—exit pond. The 
Boss has got implements for every 
job and the Major uses his old imple- 
ments, too. Did you know, these 
Majors run on tractor vaporising oil? 


they’ve drained it, 


Fordson 


the Major Power on the Land 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





It’s a bit of a mouthful to say, bur 
it’s a lot cheaper than petrol. It saves 
the farmer quite a lot of money in 
the course of a year and helps to 
make farming pay. That’s why 
Fordsons are the major power in 
every food campaign. You'll see a 
lot more changes round here soon; 
more ploughing, more work, more 
ee why the 
Major may even 
scoop us out another 
a as 
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ate earning much needed food- 
stuffs from abroad. Atco Owners 


at home contribute loyally to the 
common effort means less new 


do, but the effort is worth while 


because the need is ital. 
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Stones can ruin blades. 

Shortage of high qual'ty 

steel makes replacement 

difficult. Look before you 
mow . 
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FARMING NOTES 





OATS READY FIRST 


ARVEST began early last week 
H and, motoring through three 
southern counties, I saw many 
fields of winter oats which alone of the 
corn crops had been cut and stooked. 
There is nothing surprising in the fact 
that other farmers besides myself have 
discovered the virtues embodied in 
$.147 and S.172, the two Aberyst- 
wyth varieties of winter oats. They 
are so much better than the old grey 
winters that we used to grow, excel- 
ling them both in yield and in capacity 
to stand upright to harvest. The 
feeding quality of S.147, which is the 
one I have grown for five years now, 
is as good as that of the grey winter 
parent and the stiffness of the straw 
comes from the other parent, Mar- 
vellous. $.172 is the winter oat for 
rich land and the Fens, as the straw is 
short and stiff. The feeding quality of 
the grain does not, I suspect, match 
$.147, but it is a crop that could be 
dealt with by the combine harvester. 
The palatability of oat _ straw, 
especially of the winter kinds, should 
be improved by the mashing given by 
the combine and the immediate baling, 
but the usual custom is still to cut 
the winter oats with a binder, putting 
the crop into rick to be threshed when 
the grain and straw are wanted in the 
winter. It is always said that bright 
straw fresh from the threshing drum 
is more attractive to stock than straw 
that has been lying in rick for some 
time. 


Cropping Orders 


IR GEORGE STAPLEDON has, 

as I thought he would, something 
pertinent to say about the Govern- 
ment’s idea of directing individual 
farmers to restrict the acreage of grass 
land on their farms. Writing in The 
Times, he says “orders as to restric- 
tion of grass land affect the standards 
of husbandry of a farm for good or ill 
more than any other cropping order 
(grass is a crop) that could be 
imposed.”’ So he urges the Minister to 
give farmers the right of appeal to an 
independent tribunal. Truly enough, 
Sir George Stapledon says that maxi- 
mum production is much more a 
matter of every type of land being 
farmed appropriately to its poten- 
tiality and to the national need than 
of coercing the comparatively few 
farmers who are non-co-operative. 
Mr. Tom Williams will not, if he is a 
wise man, attempt to enforce this new 
power given him by an urban House 
of Commons. Town-bred M.P.s have 
a simple faith in the plough as the 
symbol of productivity. Usually it is, 
and undoubtedly there are grass fields 
that should come under the plough 
again, but the civil servant’s idea of 
one rule for all would cause endless 
trouble if applied in the counties. It 
surprises me to hear that some chair- 
men of county agricultural executive 
committees were so uncertain of their 
powers of leadership and persuasion 
that they asked for this clumsy instru- 
ment to be put into their hands. The 
Minister would have done better to 
find some new chairmen. 


Quality Milk 


FARMER in the Totnes district 

of Devon tells me that he and 
others with South Devon cattle are 
now allowed by the Ministry of Food 
to charge an extra 4d. a gallon. They 
have been put in the select class with 
the Channel Islands breeds that offer 
a minimum of 4 per cent. butter fat. 
This particular farmer is pleased with 
his month’s milk cheque now that he 
earns the 4d. a gallon for T.T. milk 
and an extra 4d. for the high butter-fat 
content of South Devon milk. The 
Milk Marketing Board arranges these 
premiums, and those with Jersey or 
Guernsey cows who are not able to 
find a retailer who will pay the extra 


4d. may be able to get the introduc- 
tion they want through the Board. 
Quality will count still more in the 
future, and one day we shall follow the 
lead of Canada and the United States 
by fixing 3.4 or 3.5 per cent. butter-fat 
as the standard and allowing an addi- 
tion or deduction from the standard 
price according to the quality test. 


Acreage Payments 


O clear my mind—and possibly 
the minds of some readers, too 
let me set out the rates of the acreage 
payments that are to be made to 
farmers on the wheat, rye and potatoes 
they grow this year. On wheat and 
rye we get £3 an acre on the first 
10 acres only; for the small man grow- 
ing, say, five acres this is an advantage 
over the old scale of £2 regardless of 
acreage. He now draws £15 in acreage 
payment instead of £10, but for the 
farmer growing 100 acres it is a differ- 
ent story. He drew £200; now he 
draws only £30. No doubt it is true 
that the farmer with 100 acres of wheat 
normally incurs less cost than the very 
small grower and does not need such 
a big acreage payment. But is it not 
the right course now to abolish this 
acreage payment on wheat and allow 
every grower freedom to use wheat for 
feeding to poultry, provided that he 
undertakes to market the eggs through 

a packing station? 


Potatoes—£8 and £4 


CREAGE payments on potatoes 
are being reckoned at £8 an acre 
all round with an additional £4 for the 
first 10 acres grown by any one occu- 
pier irrespective of whether the 
potatoes are grown on one or more 
than one holding. This extra pay- 
ment on acreages up to 10 is, no doubt, 
justified by the higher costs involved. 
The Fen farmer with his scores of 
acres can grow potatoes much more 
economically than the small man 
striving to grow 3 acres on a steep 
hillside in Devon. But from the con- 
sumer’s standpoint there is little doubt 
that the big grower gives better value. 
A much higher proportion of his crop 
is marketed through to the towns. It 
looks well on paper to encourage each 
farm to grow an acre or two of potatoes 
but the wastage is appalling. This 
will not matter much with the 1948 
crop, as there will be more potatoes 
than human consumers will want and, 
anyway, large quantities will have to 
go to pigs and poultry. 


Water Supplies 


EMBERS representing agricul- 

tural constituencies joined forces 
last week in pressing the Ministry of 
Health to allow local authorities and 
private individuals to get ahead faster 
with the provision of piped water sup- 
plies. Schemes are going ahead but 
there are some parts of the country, 
particularly the eastern counties of 
England, where many parishes still 
have no piped water. This is a handi- 
cap to efficient livestock production 
as well as an inconvenience to human 
beings. The younger generation will 
not tolerate the well and the bucket. 
I quote what was said in the debate 
by Mr. Kenyon, the Member for 
Chorley: ‘‘A girl goes to a modern 
school to be taught housewifery and 
has the use of hot and cold water, 
electricity and gas and then at the age 
of 15 she leaves school to go back 
home into the rural area to carry 
water a long distance, to use rain- 
water caught by the troughs outside 
the house and to have to boil that 
water on a coal fire. She simply will 
not do it, and thus we find that these 
girls as they grow up seek the ameni- 
ties of the town and we lose them from 
our rural areas.” 

CINCINNATUS. 
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BUILDING REPAIRS IN 
THE 16th CENTURY 


HE sale of the Donnington 
| Castle Estate of 390 acres, at 
Newbury, Berkshire, throws 
a side-light on the nature and cost of 
building repairs in Elizabethan times. 
\s described in the issue of June 11, 
Donnington was presented to Lord 
Howard of Effingham, High Admiral 
of England, by the Queen as a reward 
for defeating the Spanish Armada. 
Twenty years earlier Elizabeth had 
visited her “Castle at Donnington,” 
and great preparations were made for 
her reception. Repairs amounting to 
more than £100 were carried out, and 
the Royal Pay Book records that car- 
penters were employed “planking the 
bridge into the Castle, mending the 
chamber floures, lyning the windows, 
washing the greate leade pipes, and 
making and repaying of the dores, 
making shedes for the kitchen and 
offices, and tables, forms and trussels,”’ 
each receiving as wages ls. per day. 
Common labourers “to assist’? were 
paid 7d. per day. “Planks, tymbers, 
pipes, nayles, tylpins, lead, sowder, 
locks, brikes, lyme, payles,’’ were 
among the provisions. “Eight great 
ankers, eight boltes, 23 stirrups of iron 
for fastening of the pryncypal beams 
of the Castell, weighing 3 cwt,’’ were 
charged 4d. the pound weight from 
Reading, and new glass for a window 
in the hall cost 6d. a foot. ‘ Brikes”’ 
were charged at 7s. the thousand. 


BESIEGED IN THE CIVIL WAR 

EARLY two hundred years later 

Donnington was the scene of 
some of the fiercest fighting in the 
Civil War. In 1643, shortly after the 
first battle of Newbury, the castle was 
garrisoned by order of the King and 


Colonel (later Sir) John Boys was 
appointed as commander. In July, 
1644, Lieut.-Gen. Middleton, with 


4,000 men made a vain attempt to 
reduce it and later the siege was taken 
over by Maj.-Gen. Brown whose 
artillery, in the course of 19 days, 
fired more than 1,000 rounds at the 
fortifications. It was probably on this 
occasion that Col. Boys, in reply to 
a threat by the besiegers that they 
would not leave one stone upon an- 
other, gave the characteristic answer 
that he was not bound to repair the 
Castle, but by God’s help he would 
keep the ground, which he did until 
1646, when the intrepid garrison 
marched out with colours flying. 

The gatehouse is the sole remain- 
ing feature of the famous fortress, and 
the property has been sold by Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co., and Messrs. 
Dreweatt, Watson and Barton, on 
behalf of Mrs. Joan Kelly. 


THE SHERWOOD LODGE 
ESTATE 

HE tenants were the chief buyers 

at the auction of Lord Sherwood’s 
Sherwood Lodge Estate, which is 
situated four miles from Nottingham. 
Sherwood Lodge is the headquarters 
of the East Midland Division of the 
National Coal Board, and the sale 
comprised 90 lots, composed for the 
most parts of farms and smallholdings, 
with equivalent buildings. The auc- 
tion yielded £163,500, leaving approxi- 
mately £17,000-worth of property to 
be disposed of. 


SCOTTISH CASTLE TO BE 
HOLIDAY CAMP 


N Scotland, Castle Toward and 

2,173 acres in Argyllshire have 
been sold for £53,500. Most of the 
farms and cottages were sold to the 
sitting tenants, and Castle Toward 
itself was bought by the Glasgow 
Corporation, who intend to convert it 
into a boarding-school and summer 
camp for Glasgow children. The Leeds 
office of Messrs. Jackson-Stops and 
Staff, which was responsible for the 


sale of Castle Toward, was also the 
agent concerned in the recent auction 
of the Edmonston Estate of 3,441 acres 
in Lanarkshire. The Estate was divided 
into 35 lots, 22 lots of which yielded 
£49,000 to the Bradford Property 
Trust, Limited, the vendors. The Lon- 
don office of Messrs. Jackson-Stops and 
Staff have sold the Down Place Estate 
of nearly 700 acres two miles from 
Guildford, Surrey. 


£8,200 FOR FISHING RIGHTS 


ORE than twelve miles of salmon 
and trout fishing in the River 

Tamar and its tributaries were the 
features of the auction of 306 acres of 
agricultural property in and around 
the village of Lifton in West Devon. 
Four miles of salmon fishing on the 
Tamar fetched £5,550, and trout fish- 
ing on the River Lyd was sold to the 
same bidder for £2,650. Of the 41 lots 
listed in the sale particulars 32 were 
disposed of for £22,850. The auction 
was held by direction of the executors 
of the late Commander Bradshaw and 
was conducted by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, who, with Messrs. 
Rippon, Boswell and Co., of Exeter, 
had previously disposed of other resi- 
dential and agricultural properties in 
Devon amounting in all to 778 acres 
for £56,350. Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley have also disposed of 
Bylaugh Hall and 730 acres five miles 
from Foulsham, Norfolk. 

The Surrey County Council and 
the Godalming Corporation have 
bought 90 acres of the Broadwater 
Estate situated between Godalming 
and Guildford from a client of Messrs. 
H. B. Baverstock and Son. The price 
paid was £32,500. The same agents 
have sold Greystones, Enton, Surrey, 
for the executors of the late Viscount 
Caldecote. 


RIDLEY HALL TO BE SOLD 


APTAIN G. BOWES-LYON, a 

cousin of the Queen, has given 
instructions to Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley for the auction of the Ridley 
Hall Estate of 1,578 acres, ten miles 
from Hexham, Northumberland. Rid- 
ley Hall inherited its name from the 
family who lived there in the 16th 
century. The present house was built 
in 1743, but has largely been rebuilt in 
the Jacobean style. With the excep- 
tion of the house, the property is let 
and produces a rent of £1,353 a year. 

Halswell Park, Lord Wharton’s 
Somerset home, four miles south-west 
of Bridgwater, is for sale or to let 
on a long lease with 83 acres. The 
Charles II mansion, of Ham Hill 
stone, contains a suite of beautifully 
proportioned reception rooms, the 
chimney-pieces and ceilings of which 
are chiefly Christopher Wren’s models. 
A feature of the property is a cricket 
ground and pavilion. The Frith Estate 
of 263 acres at Stalbridge,on the borders 
of Dorset and Somerset, comes up for 
auction on September 1. Both these 
estates are in the hands of Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. 


A HOME IN THE BAHAMAS 


HOSE who are disillusioned with 

conditions in this country will 
read the particulars of a property on 
Messrs. Hampton’s books with con- 
siderable envy :—‘‘situated in the 
finest residential section in the heart 
of the City (Nassau, Bahamas) and 
comprises a lovely Colonial Georgian 
House, completely remodelled and 
decorated yet retaining the characteris- 
tics of the period. There are 5 master 
bedrooms, four of which have terraces, 
5 bathrooms, central hall, dining- and 
drawing-rooms and staff accommoda- 
tion. The whole set in lovely sub- 
tropical gardens of about one acre.” 

PROCURATOR. 
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INTERMATIONAL 
ORSE SHOW 


Whilvis GH 
STADIUG 
LONDON 


x AUGUST x 
16-17-18-19-20 


TWICE DAILY at 2 and 7.30 






World’s finest Horses 
and Horsemen in 


JUMPING COMPETITIONS 





Great Britain, France, U.S.A., Sweden, Spain, Italy, Turkey 


Parades of Foxhounds, Beagles, Mountain 
and Moorland Ponies. Coster Turnouts, etc. 
RESERVED SEATS: 21I/-, 10/6, 7/6, 5/-. UNRESERVED, 2/6 
Gala Days: 18th & 20th, 2 p.m. Reserved, 30/-, 15/-, 7/6, 5/-. Unreserved, 2/6 
Tickets and Programmes NOW from 
62a PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.I. e« REGENT 2891 
THE WHITE CITY STADIUM e« SHEPHERDS BUSH 4373 
AND THE USUAL TICKET AGENCIES 


<agj JOIN THE HORSE SHOW CLUB > 


2 Subscription 5 guineas 
Open exclusively to members of the British Horse Society. Subscription includes free seat 
for all performances. Apply to the Secretary, 66 Sloane Street, London, S.W.! (Sloane 9773) 




















A DISTINGUISHED RECORD 





The Wilder ‘Cutlift’’ for Silage and Grass 
Drying has been awarded the Silver Medal 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
on two occasions. The first was at the Derby 
Show in 1933, and the second at the Wolver- 
hampton Show in 1937. This distinction has 
also been achieved by the Wilder “ Pitch-Pole,”’ 
the Combine Cultivator for Grass and Arable. 
The first award was at the Newcastle Show in 
1923, and the second at the Harrogate Show 
in 1929. A proud record indeed ! 





By Appointment 
Agricultural Engineers 
To H.M. The King. 


JOHN WILDER LTD., READING 


Telephone : READING 3204 
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Sheer white lisse with salmon pink satin stripe ; melon 
sleeves and a square neckline. Elizabeth Arden 


London last month the various export groups of the 

trade organised combined showings of winter clothes. 
At the same time the fabric makers and wholesale manu- 
facturers held special displays for the overseas buyers in 
their own salons. Many of the models in all the various 
price grades will be included in the collections for this 
country, and they illustrate the way fashion trends are 
going. London shows attractive versions of the new 
silhouette, pruned of eccentricity, well made, in an out- 
standing series of British fabrics. The ensembles in woollens 
in different weights and weaves have been especially 
interesting; also the smooth-surfaced tweeds for dress and 
jacket ensembles. The day clothes are unostentatious 
and becoming; skirts, slender or full, are mid-calf—no 
longer. The prettiest evening designs have been the 
romantic full-skirted, strapless frocks. The cocktail dresses 
in stiff silks have vied with knife- 
pleated skirts in fine crépes or chiffon, 
or with skirts entirely made from 
three or four tiers of frills. 

Some excellent coats were 
included in the opening collection, 
that of the Mantle and Costume 
Manufacturers’ Export Group. The 
coats, moderately priced, showed 
wide hemlines in two main styles, 
some with closely-fitting bodices 
and the fullness beginning at the 
waistline, others with the fullness 
set in from the shoulders. Full 
swagger coats for the country and 
travelling were given hoods that 
fell in becoming folds around the 
shoulders. The waisted coats 


Fi: the first week of the Fashion Fortnight held in 


(Right) Pure cashmere sweater in 

shell pink, showing one of the neat 

decorations imposed on the classic 

designs in the export collection of 
Ballantyne 
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A Morley shirt in pastel blue crépe with 
hem-stitching on the pointed yoke and 
collar 


(Left) Real lace evening blouse with a deep 
shoulder yoke and full sleeves. Rachel 
Brown 


tended to be cut with many gores which 
gave rippling fullness over the hips and 
immensely wide hemlines; sometimes the 
front would be left flat and the gores inlet 
in the back. Colourings were subdued— 
with the exception of brilliant guards- 
men’s red; all tones of dark steely grey 
and mole, donkey brown, greyed browns 
and beige*ran through these collections. 

The Guild of British Creative Designers make up another group 
of wholesalers and they showed morning, afternoon, cocktail and 
evening clothes. Colours here tended to be rather gay, although, as 
always, it was a black dress that stole the show. Sky blues were 
featured mixed with browns and yellows for the ensembles of top-coat 
and suit or slim-tailored dress with a jacket, different weights being 
used for dress, jacket and coat. Designs for the tweeds were neat 
and intricate. 

The country clothes and the town tweeds all showed slim, 
straight skirts, moulded, fairly straight jackets buttoning high, and 
voluminous top-coats. These top-coats often buttoned back, form- 
ing a panel streaming down either side, and the tendency was for 
fronts to be flat and backs to be full. A sky blue and canary yellow 
cardigan suit in a light-weight tweed was woven in groups of fancy 
pin-stripes worked across and downwards, the skirt being given a hip 
yoke with pleats falling below. Among the afternoon dresses a 
charming raisin crépe with a self satin spot showed a skirt that was 
entirely composed of fluted ruffles with a simple bodice. A chic. 
(Continued on page 298) 
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THE LADY WITH A LINE... 










THE GOSSARD LINE 





OF BEAUTY 


Not for years have 
clothes been so 
feminine, so becom- 
ing, and not for years 
has it been so 
important to build 
N them on the right 
foundations. 

Gossard corsets give 


you the perfect basic 





line, without sacri- 


ficing one iota or 





comfort. 





DRESS BY 
CHARLES CREED 


LONDON 














This superb shoe, handmade by the 
finest English craftsmen has every- 
thing in style and durability that 
the countrywoman can desire. Flat | 
heels with welted leather soles. ia Nila ‘tie 
It’s rare these days to have a choice lisard. or  Notural 
of such excellent skins as Python Ostrich. _—s : 
(illustrated), Lizard or Ostrich. Post jree. 
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Telephone: READING 4411. 
A distinctive store on the upper reaches of the Thames 
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black crépe afternoon ensemble made all in 
one looked as though it was a long coat 
buttoned back over a pleated dress. The 
full under-skirt was honeycombed over the 
bust and pin-tucked over the hips, and then 
released in crystal pleats. The coat, which 
folded back to make a lowish square neck- 
line, had a closely-fitting top and dipping 
waistline at the back with the fullness 
placed below. 


LACK lace bootee tops edged with jet 
were an excitement among the cock- 
tail dresses—very fetching attached to 
black satin court shoes. One mannequin 


wore a pad of geranium pink ostrich feathers 
over each ear, with a plain black grosgrain 
Georgian lace ruffles on the 


ballet frock. 
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Cardigan in lambswool with three short fancy stripes 


making a yoke effect. Ballantyne 


(Left) Crépe blouse with back fastening and waves of 
unstitched pleating on the front 


(Right) French knots and hem-stitching trim the tucked 
front, neckline and sleeves of a crépe blouse by Peter 


French 





three-quarter sleeves of another afternoon 
frock in mole-coloured crépe were another 
charming detail. The evening fashions 
are altogether feminine—billowing affairs 
in tulle and satin with tight strapless top. 
Slender dresses projected into bustle 
drapery and were mostly carried out in 
striped brocades in brilliant mixtures of 
colour. 

Hair styles are changing rapidly. The 
round-crowned cloche type of hat and the 
berets require a smooth head and a rather 
boyish, casual coiffure; all big knots have 
been banished in many of the shows and 
upward coiffures are out. The Venetian 
page-boy, with a fringe and curls on the 
nape of the neck, re-appears. 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 











CROSSWO 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 965, CouNTRY 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 


first post on the morning of Thursday, August 12, 1948. 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 964. 


appeared in the issue of July 30, will be announced next week. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 


ACROSS 


1. Lifeboatmen of an Irish city? 
ready for the pull (9) 

6. ‘‘Now lies the ——— all Danae to the stars.” 

—Tennyson (5) 


Evidently 


9. Pe as (5, 4) 
10. Runs like a rabbit (5) 
11. It was King John’s undoing (7) 
12, This is not a window in a flying boat (7) 
13. How cocks urge on their dilatory mates? (3) 
14. H.M.S. Ajax (7) 
17. A gentle upset need not be clumsy (7) 
19. Caliban, for example (7) 
22. Adroitness in speech (7) 
24. Exhortation to prepare for war (3) 
25. Mechanic with unspoken views on art (7) 
26. What Robinson Crusoe's outlook was (7) 
23. “TH starts and calls around 
“The sleeping fragrance of the ground.” 
—Gray (5) 
30. Do this to the story and get a bride more 
confused (9) 
31. On the floor or the roof? (5) 
32. Buttonhole for a racing motorist (9) 





DOWN 


. How the knitter finishes off (5) 
Every inch a king ! (5) 
Easily caught by portrait painters? (7) 
Make another appearance (7) 
Get a saw (anagr.) (7) 
. General increase (7) 
Matter of a will made by an abandoned 
character (9) 
8. She eats it (anagr.) (9) 
14, Grown man but still in arms (9) 
15. Describes 19 across (9) 
16 and 18. It is raised, you see (6) 
20. Struggles (7) 
21. Show of temper among park-keepers (7) 
22. A friendly sort of soul seems to doubt his 
competence (7) 
23. Allegorical slough (7) 
27. Utensil you may find among the salad 
lettuces (5) 
28. ‘‘Meanwhile the 


Nope 





ditties were not mute” 
—WMilton (5) 





The winner of Crossword No. 963 is 
Mrs. Eric Maxwell, 
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FROM ALL CHEMISTS 


fecia\\ ea 8 al 





ACROSS.—1, Stopcock; 5, Attend; 9, Artifice; 10, Cactus; 11, Surplice; 
12, Square; 14, Half-witted; 18, Privateers; 22, Encore; 23, Insolent; 
24, Dollar; 25, Reaction; 26, Dormer; 27, Sympathy. DOWN.—1, Sparse; 
2, Otters; 3, Coffie; 4, Cockchafer; 6, Tranquil; 7, Entrants; 8, Descends; 
13, Effrontery; 15, Splendid; 16, Circular; 17, Carriage; 19, Toecap; 
20, Relict; 21, Stingy. 


Caerlaverock, 
Oxford Street, 
Dundee. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
ze-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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YEOVIL, BARNSTAPLE, WINCHESTER, 
AND OTHER BRANCHES. 
SHIRT BLOUSE 
with Patented Spare Collar 
; i ; “ ® i M U ® ¥ « on 2 
is ... Britain’s leading Sports Classic 
’ THE WAKEFIELD SHIRT CO., LTD. (Dept. V), 126 Kirkgate, Wakefield, Yorks. 
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Swan shoes are made by fine craftsmen, and sold by good shoe 
shops and stores. They are not too plentiful at present, but 
please ask for them. 





For men’s shoes by CROCKETT & JONES, LTD., NORTHAMPTON, ask for ‘HEALTH’ brand 
CVS 143 
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